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CHAPTER  I 


HIE  NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 
Introduction 

The  effective  functioning  of  the  Christian  minister,  in  this  study 
the  Episcopal  priest,  as  pastoral  counselor  is  of  increasing  contemporary 
concern.  The  specific  concern  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  tenabil- 
ity  of  the  following  hypotheses: 

That  a group  of  pastors  rated  effective  by  their  bishops  would 

1.  in  their  relationships,  see  themselves  as  more  identi- 
fied with  people; 

2.  in  their  relationships,  see  other  people  as  more  able; 

3.  relate  to  people  more  as  persons; 

4.  see  their  role  more  as  being  involved  with  people;  and 

5.  see  the  purpose  of  their  pastoral  task  more  as  freeing, 
than  wuld  a group  of  pastors  rated  as  ineffective  by  their 
bishops. 

The  counseling  role  of  the  Episcopal  priest  is  derived  from  a long 
tradition  far  older  than  the  Christian  church  itself.  Much  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  composed  of  writings  of  the  group  in  Judaism  called  the  Wise 
Men,  who  counseled  with  people,  chiefly  on  an  individual  basis.  Later  the 
rabbis  and  scribes  took  over  this  counseling  function  of  the  Wise  Men. 
These  functions  of  the  rabbinate,  together  with  the  Stoic  directors  of 
training  for  the  soul,  were  the  models  after  which  much  of  the  Christian 
priesthood  was  patterned.  Jesus'  concern  for  the  individual  also  served 
as  a model  for  priestly  concern  for  persons.  The  New  Testament  Epistles 
contain  several  examples  of  the  authors'  guidance  of  persons  in  their 
daily  living.  Later  writings  from  the  medieval  period  indicate  the  fuller 
development  of  this  counseling  and  guidance  function  of  the  clergy,  and  it 
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Is  now  called  the  "cure  of  souls."  The  translation  of  the  various  service 
books  into  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  the  Church  of  England  in 
1549  emphasized  anew  the  priest's  responsibility  to  counsel. 

The  Prayer  Book  of  1552  laid  upon  the  English  priest  (the  1789 
American  Book  of  Common  Prayer  continues  this  responsibility  for  the  Epis- 
copal priest,  the  American  Anglican)  the  duty  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  main- 
tain and  set  forward  quietness,  peace  and  love  among  all  people,  especially 
those  committed  to  his  charge.  In  addition,  the  priest  is  directed  to  de- 
clare his  availability  for  counseling  to  the  people  in  these  words: 

. . . therefore,  if  there  be  any  among  you,  who  . . . cannot 
quiet  his  own  conscience  herein,  but  requireth  further  com- 
fort or  counsel,  let  him  come  to  me,  or  to  some  other  minister 
of  God's  Word,  and  open  his  grief;  that  he  may  receive  such 
Godly  counsel  and  advice,  as  may  tend  to  the  quieting  of  his 
conscience,  and  the  removing  of  all  scruple  and  doubtfulness 
(Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  88) . 

This  statement  has  been  interpreted  to  include  not  only  private  sacramen- 
tal confession  but  also  any  counseling  and  consultation. 

Need  for  the  Study 

Many  people  in  large  urban  parishes,  suburban  congregations,  and 
small  mission  churches,  come  seeking  this  counsel  and  advice  of  the  Epis- 
copal priest.  For  instance,  in  one  congregation  of  less  than  150  people, 
situated  in  a small  agricultural  community,  these  persons  had  come  to  the 
priest  during  the  course  of  one  year  with  their  problems:  a mother  strug- 

gling with  deep  hatred  of  the  man  who  had  caused  the  death  of  her  only  son 
in  an  auto  accident;  a man  who  was  struggling  to  overcome  addiction  both 
to  alcohol  and  to  narcotics;  a young  woman  whose  life  had  been  shattered 
by  an  unfortunate  marriage;  a young  couple  whose  marriage  was  on  the 
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brink  of  collapse  though  both  wanted  it  to  endure;  an  older  couple  bitter 
because  they  were  neglected  and  forgotten  by  their  grown  children;  an  al- 
derly  man  who  was  struggling  to  create  a new  life  for  himself  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  of  55  years;  a child  resentful  and  confused  after  the 
divorce  of  her  parents;  a high  school  boy,  on  parole  from  the  state  re- 
form school,  who  was  desperately  trying  to  put  his  life  back  together;  a 
man  who  had  suddenly  been  caught  embezzling  his  company's  funds--these 
and  many  more  persons  had  sought  the  priest's  pastoral  care.  (Para- 
phrased from  private  conversations  with  pastor^ 

The  following  represents  a listing  of  some  of  the  people  dealt  with 
by  the  clergy  in  a congregation  in  a dying  neighborhood  in  a large  city: 
a seventeen-year-old  boy  apprehended  in  the  commission  of  armed  robbery; 
the  continuing  tensions  of  gang  membership  and  gang  warfare;  two  children 
five  and  twelve  deserted  by  their  parents;  a fifteen-year-old  boy  up  for 
his  third  offense  as  an  addict  to  heroin;  a young  mother  trying  to  keep 
possession  of  her  three  children  after  being  deserted  by  her  third  hus- 
band; a fourteen-year-old  girl,  the  daughter  of  a prostitute,  arrested 
for  soliciting;  a young  man  of  violent  temper,  deeply  afraid  of  what  he 
might  do  in  his  fits  of  anger;  a young  Negro  man,  filled  with  bitterness 
and  resentment  because  of  job  preference  given  to  a white  boy  (Ifyers,  1957). 

Figures  from  a study  by  the  Harvard  University  Project  on  Religion 
and  Mental  Health  among  Protestant  (including  Episcopalian)  clergy  of  the 
greater  Boston  area  show  that  very  few  of  the  problems  presented  to  the 
minister  are  specifically  religious  questions,  at  least  initially: 

Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  problems  brought  to  ministers 

in  counseling  initially  pertain  to  religious  questions. 
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Marriage  and  family  problems  are  the  most  frequent  of  the 
problems  encountered;  psychological  distress  problems  are 
second  in  frequency;  youth-behavior  problems,  third;  al- 
coholism, fourth;  and  problems  of  aging,  fifth.  (All  these 
occur  more  frequently  than  religious  questions.)  (Hofmann, 

1960a,  p.  225). 

If  the  findings  of  the  Harvard  University  Project  are  generalized 
to  all  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  the  illustrations  would  seem  to 
justify,  then  an  exclusively  theological  training  will  not  provide  the 
priest  with  the  education  he  will  need  as  he  faces  the  responsibilities 
of  helper  to  troubled  people.  There  is  a clear  need  for  clergy  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  contributions  psychology  can  make  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  priest  for  the  task  of  pastoral  care. 

But  often  much  contemporary  seminary  education  seems  to  consist 
in  trying  to  pour  more  and  more  information  into  the  student.  Granger 
Westberg,  professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  lias  stated  this  problem 
insofar  as  it  applies  to  Lutherans,  and  probably  all  non-Roman  Catholic 
seminaries  as  well: 

One  of  the  problems  of  theological  education  is  that  it 
continues  the  college  pattern  of  classroom  lectures,  note- 
taking,  examination  passing,  and  fraternity- like  life  with- 
out expecting  the  student  to  assume  more  responsibilities 
than  he  had  in  college.  It  is  primarily  a lecture  and 
library  centered  course  (Westberg,  I960,  p.  170) . 

Robert  C.  Leslie,  professor  of  pastoral  psychology  and  counseling 
at  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  puts  it  so:  "...  his  professional  train- 

ing tends  to  depersonalize  him  into  a theologian  who  knows  the  true  view, 
or  a scholar  who  recognizes  the  right  theory,  or  an  educator  who  demon- 
strates the  proper  technique"  (Leslie,  1960,  p.  123) . 

Hans  Hofmann,  director  of  the  Harvard  University  Project  on  Reli- 
gion and  Mental  Health,  lias  called  for  a radical  reappraisal  of  the 
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training  provided  ministers  in  the  field  of  mental  health: 

. . . the  present-day  pastor  no  longer  has  a clear-cut  and 
generally  accepted  understanding  of  hie  cormaunal  role.  His 
professional  preparation  at  school,  therefore,  is  apt  to 
focus  on  academic  subjects  which  have  no  immediate  bearing 
on  his  pastoral  duties  as  he  finds  then  cut  out  for  him  by 
the  wish  of  the  congregation  he  wants  to  serve.  He  feels 
highly  incompetent  to  meet  these  demands  because  they  were 
hardly  mentioned  by  professors  interested  primarily  in  the 
scholarly  pursuit  of  their  own  specialty  (Hofmann,  1960b,  p.  206) . 

There  is  a pressing  need  to  improve  this  situation.  James  Dittes, 
professor  of  psychology  of  religion  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  reported  the 
following  results  from  a survey  of  several  thousand  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters: 


Eighty  per  cent  of  the  pastors  want  additional  training  in 
counseling. 

Counseling  is  the  skill  they  most  want  to  improve  through 
special  training,  ranking  well  ahead  of  other  skills  such 
as  preaching,  training  of  lay  leaders,  leading  of  groups, 
worship. 

Counseling  provides  pastors  with  the  greatest  "personal  en- 
joyment and  sense  of  accomplishment"  of  any  of  their  pastoral 
activities. 

Pastors  feel  that  counseling  is  their  most  effective  activity — 
although  the  average  pastor  spends  just  five  hours  a week 
counseling. 

Over  one-half  of  the  pastors  feel  that  their  seminary  educa- 
tion was  deficient  in  counseling,  a far  greater  percentage 
than  feel  inadequacies  at  any  other  point  in  their  seminary 
training  (Dittes,  1960,  p.  143). 

But  Dittes  has  fault  to  find  with  these  demands,  even  though  they 
do  indicate  a serious  cry  of  distress  by  these  clergy.  Their  demands 
flow  from  the  deeper  concern  for  a ministry  of  relevance,  a healing  minis- 
try at  once  both  well-regarded  and  acceptable  by  most  people.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  appearance  of  relevance,  the  minister  learns  all  he  can  about 
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people  in  order  that  he  may,  "knowing  what  people  want  and/or  need"  and 
applying  the  proper  technique,  manipulate  and  manage  them  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Dittes  continues: 

Now  it  is  not  a matter  of  making  a man's  ministry  relevant 
to  the  people  but  rather  making  sure  his  ministry  is  rele- 
vant to  his  faith.  One  must  analyze  his  product  for  purity 
not  his  consumers  for  motive.  It  is  not  a matter  of  knowing 
when  and  where  to  insert  the  electrode  or  syringe  needle  and 
what  kind  of  charge  to  load  it  with.  It  is  a matter  of  ap- 
praising whether  one's  total  mode  of  dealing  with  persons  is 
consistent  with,  and  communicates,  the  basic  verities  on 
which  the  ministry  is  founded. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  minister  remains  insensitive  to  and 
uncaring  of  the  plights  of  his  people?  Hardly.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  more  deeply  and  more  selflessly  concerned.  He 
is  concerned  with  a person's  plight  for  what  it  means  in  its 
deepest  dimensions,  for  the  individual  himself,  not  for  the 
satisfaction  he  as  minister  can,  perhaps  unconsciously,  de- 
rive from  a busy  manipulation  and  working  for  effect.  The 
minister  simply  lives  and  acts  in  the  trust  that  by  making 
his  ministry  relevant  to  his  faith  he  can  provide  his  people 
with  the  most  effective  possible  help.  This  may  open  up  to 
them  all  manner  of  healing  resources  which  they  could  never 
find  if  the  minister  scrambled  around  looking  for  just  the 
right  answer  to  their  problems  (Dittes,  1960,  p.  148). 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  knowledge  of  what  is  happening  when 
priests  counsel,  not  on  the  "kingdom-building,  electrode,  syringe-needle 
conception"  level,  not  simply  a description  of  techniques  or  even  the 
most  effective  technique  of  pastoral  counseling,  but  on  the  far  deeper 
level  of  concern  with  the  person  of  the  effective  pastor  and  his  rela- 
tionships. Empirical  research  which  provides  information  about  effec- 
tive and  ineffective  pastors  on  this  level  of  person  rather  than  a 
description  of  observable  techniques  is  lacking.  There  exists  a need, 
it  seems,  for  information  as  to  what  is  happening  as  clergy  go  about 
their  pastoral  duties,  and  what  it  is  that  causes  some  of  them  to  be 
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seen  as  effective  and  others  as  ineffective  helpers. 

Purpose  of  the  Research 

There  has  been,  until  recently,  a reticence  among  psychologists, 
either  clerical  or  lay,  to  do  ouch  research  with  clergy  especially  with 
their  deeper  inner  lives  or  ways  of  perceiving.  With  the  jaucity  of  such 
empirical  research,  seminaries  have  lacked  information  which  might  point 
the  direction  in  which  contemporary  theological  education  must  move  if  it 
is  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  church.  However,  recent  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  the  helping  relationship  and  how  the  general  principles 
involved  in  such  a relationship  apply  to  various  helping  professions  have 
given  some  indication  of  the  area  in  which  empirical  research  may  best  be 
started  and  the  kind  of  information  that  may  be  of  greatest  utility  for 
improved  training  of  clergy.  Since  the  author  is  himself  an  Episcopal 

priest,  his  major  concern  is  in  providing  some  information  concerning 

* * * * 

clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  their  counseling.  The  present  re- 
search was  designed  to  determine  whether  two  groups  of  Episcopal  priests, 
rated  effective  or  ineffective  pastors  by  their  bishops  in  respect  to 
their  counseling,  can  be  discriminated  from  one  another  on  the  basis  of 
their  perceptual  organization. 

Perceptual  organization  was  inferred  and  assigned  a numerical 
value  by  three  judges  from  protocols  consisting  of  three  elements:  (1) 

responses  to  ten  pastoral  problems,  (2)  a picture  story,  and  (3)  three 
personal  pastoral  incidents.  Ratings  by  the  judges  were  blind.  Results 
\7ere  treated  statistically  to  determine  both  reliability  of  judges'  rat- 
ings and  the  significance  of  the  results. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  STUDIES 
Introduction 

One  of  the  functions,  or  roles,  of  the  Episcopal  priest  is  to 
counsel  with  people  who  have  "unquiet  consciences."  To  aid  priests  in 
fulfilling  this  demanding  role  seminaries  must  provide  adequate  training 
in  the  counseling  relationship.  To  carry  out  this  responsibility  theo- 
logical schools  need  empirical  evidence  to  furnish  direction,  or  orienta- 
tion, for  these  seminary  learning  experiences.  Such  empirical  evidence 
concerning  the  priest  as  counselor  is  presently  lacking.  However,  cur- 
rent investigations  into  the  characteristics  of  helping  relationships, 
which  say  that  the  helper  determines  the  effective  helping  relationship, 
and  evidence  supplied  by  perceptual  psychology,  which  states  that  to 
understand  the  dynamics  of  behavior  the  perceptions  of  the  behaver  must 
be  first  understood,  provide  clues  for  gathering  such  empirical  evidence. 
The  conjunction  of  these  two  ideas  has  provided  a basis  for  studies  at- 
tempting to  discriminate  effective  or  ineffective  teachers  and  counselors. 
Because  of  the  similarity  between  the  work  of  the  secular  counselor  and 
the  pastoral  counselor,  it  seems  logical  to  investigate  the  findings  of 
research  in  this  area. 

This  approach  to  the  problem  has  already  been  suggested  by  Dittes 
(1962) . In  his  survey  of  the  existing  literature  on  the  effective  clergy- 
man, Dittes  found  caich  that  was  objectionable.  He  expressed  doubt  that 
such  a global,  unitary,  single  dimensional  criterion  as  general  minis- 
terial effectiveness  would  be  helpful  in  research.  He  called  for 
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developing  multidimensional  criteria  by  "considering  that  within  the 
broad  domain  of  clergymen,  there  are  many  specialties  which  correspond 
closely  to  one  or  another  identifiable  'secular'  occupations"  (Dittes, 
1962,  p.  S157) . One  of  these  criteria  of  the  effective  clergyman  may 
be  the  clergyman  as  counselor,  but  there  is  a research  void  in  this  area. 

The  Pastor  as  Counselor 

In  an  attempt  to  fill  this  void  in  empirical  studies  of  the  place 
counselling  occupies  in  the  role  of  the  minister,  the  Harvard  University 
Project  on  Religion  and  Health  undertook  an  Investigation  to  . . as- 
certain the  place  of  counseling  within  the  total  context  of  the  pastor's 
work,  its  relation  to  the  pastor's  training,  theological  outlook,  and  at- 
titude toward  his  counselees"  (Hofmann,  1960,  p.  221).  This  study  was 
done  with  one  hundred  Protestant  ministers  in  the  Boston  area  and  fifty 
in  the  San  Francisco  area.  Also  interviewed  were  fifty  counselees  and 
twenty-five  non-counselces  of  Boston  area  ministers  of  whom  some  had  been 
interviewed  in  the  ministerial  part  of  the  research. 

The  findings  of  the  study  indicate  that  the  average  minister 
counsels  about  3.76  hours  per  week.  In  terms  of  percentages  of  the 
sample,  25  per  cent  of  the  ministers  in  Boston  did  virtually  no  counsel- 
ing, while  the  upper  10  per  cent  did  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  hours 
per  week.  In  terms  of  time  spent,  counseling  ranked  fourth  out  of  five 
aspects  of  their  ministerial  duties.  Yet  when  they  were  asked  to  rank 
the  same  five  activities  in  order  of  importance  to  their  functioning  as 
clergy,  counseling  ranked  third. 
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The  study  continues  with  several  findings  particularly  pertinent 
to  Episcopal  priests.  Theologically  moderate  counselors  (mostly  Episco- 
palian, some  Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist)  handled  the  deepest 
problems,  were  least  directive,  and  saw  counselees  for  the  longest  peri- 
ods of  time. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  all  parish  counselees  had  had  previous  counsel- 
ing experience,  35  per  cent  of  which  was  psychiatric.  When  the  counsel- 
ing done  by  clergy  was  compared  to  that  done  by  psychiatrists,  50  per  cent 
of  the  counselees  said  that  pastoral  counseling  was  better.  Hofmann  states 
that  this  result  could  probably  be  expected  since  the  respondents  all  were 
aware  of  the  study’s  interest  in  pastoral  counseling.  When  asked  what  there 
was  about  psychiatric  counseling  that  caused  their  dissatisfactions,  coun- 
selees mentioned  such  things  as  institutional  unconcern,  personal  (thera- 
pist) unconcern,  cost,  and  not  liking  the  interpretation  suggested.  It 
may  be  that  what  these  clients  were  responding  to  was  their  therapist's 
way  of  perceiving  clients  and  the  therapist  role.  What  seems  to  stand 
out  in  these  counselee  objections  to  their  previous  psychiatric  counsel- 
ing is  their  feeling  that  their  previous  psychiatric  counselors  were  un- 
concerned about  then  and  their  problems.  Apparently,  these  were  situa- 
tions in  which  the  counselee  felt  that  the  therapist  was  somehow  not  in- 
volved with  the  counselee. 

The  Harvard  study  would  seem  to  justify  stating  that  clergy  do  coun- 
sel, either  more  or  less,  and  that  counselees  can  distinguish  between  those 
counselors  felt  to  be  helpful  and  those  who  are  not  helpful. 

The  Nature  of  Helping  Relationships 


The  work  done  in  the  characteristics  of  the  helping  relationship 
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by  Carl  Rogers  suggests  two  points:  (1)  that  there  are  distinct  similari- 

ties between  all  helping  relationships,  and  (2)  that  how  these  relation- 
ships are  perceived  by  the  person  seeking  help  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  helper.  Rogers  defines  such  a helping  relationship  as  follows: 

...  one  in  which  one  of  the  participants  intends  that 
there  should  cone  about,  in  one  or  both  parties,  more  ap- 
preciation of,  more  expression  of,  more  functional  use  of 
the  latent  inner  resources  of  the  individual  (Rogers. 

1958,  p.  6). 

From  this  definition  it  can  be  reasonably  stated  that  such  relationships 
as  parent-child,  physician- patient,  teacher- pupil,  therapist-client,  and 
priest- pari sMoner  are,  or  at  least  can  be,  helping  relationships. 

The  Helper  in  the  Helping  Relationship 
Rogers  states  that  the  characteristics  of  these  relationships 
which  do  help  are  the  "attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  helping  person  which 
make  a relationship  growth- promoting  or  growth-inhibiting"  (Rogers,  1953, 
p.  7).  He  continues  by  citing  a variety  of  research  studies  to  buttress 
this  statement,  studies  Xfhich,  while  varying  in  their  theoretical  con- 
texts, seem  agreed  on  the  point  that  it  is  the  "attitudes  of  the  help- 
ing person"  which  are  important.  That  these  "attitudinal  ingredients" 
are  of  central  concern  in  the  quality  of  the  interpersonal  encounter,  he 
has  clearly  stated  elsewhere  as  well: 

I believe  the  quality  of  ray  encounter  is  more  important  in 
the  long  run  than  is  my  scholarly  knowledge,  my  professional 
training,  cry  counseling  orientation,  the  techniques  I use  in 
the  interview  (Rogers,  1962,  p.  416). 

Other  studies  would  seem  to  agree  in  principle  with  this  point  of 
vie:?.  Butler  (1952) , writing  of  the  therapeutic  relationship,  has  pointed 
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out  that  'exact  observation  of  the  therapist  is  a necessary  precondition 
to  understanding  the  behavior  of  the  client"  (Butler,  1952,  p.  367).  If 
we  would  understand  the  client  and  his  behavior,  we  oust  first  look  at 
the  therapist. 

Two  psychologists  at  the  School  of  Medicine,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Martin  Wallach  and  Hans  Strupp,  have  indicated  that  ©notional 
and  attitudinal  factors  within  the  therapist  are  of  significance.  They 
further  indicate  that  these  factors  will  influence  the  therapist's  per- 
ceptions of  the  client  and  the  final  outcome  of  therapy  (Wallach  and 
Strupp,  1960) . 

These  studies  suggest  that  the  significant  variable  is  the  area 
of  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  the  therapist  rather  than  any  external 
uniform  behavior  patterns. 

In  a study  with  therapists  of  differing  psychological  orientation 
and  differing  length  of  experience,  Fiedler  (1950)  found  that  experienced 
counselors,  regardless  of  orientation  or  school  of  therapy,  tended  to 
form  similar  relationships  with  clients.  Apparently,  therapists  of  the 
same  school  and  utilizing  similar  techniques  and  behavioral  patterns  may 
be  perceived  quite  differently  by  clients  because  of  differing  attitudes, 
understanding  and  feelings  in  the  therapist. 

In  another  study  of  therapists  Heine  (1950)  has  arrived  at  conclu- 
sions similar  to  Fiedler's,  that  while  behavior  may  vary,  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  seems  unitary. 
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The  Perceptual  Approach  to  Behavior 

These  studies  suggest  that  it  may  be  in  the  area  of  the  perceptions 
of  the  helper  that  the  significant  variable  rests  for  understanding  the 
characteristics  of  a helping  relationship.  Combs  and  Snygg  (1959)  approach 
behavior  from  what  they  have  called  the  "perceptual  frame  of  reference." 
This  they  define  as  "[The]  approach  [which]  seeks  to  understand  the  be- 
havior of  the  individual  from  his  own  point  of  view.  It  attempts  to  ob- 
serve people,  not  as  they  seem  to  outsiders,  but  as  they  seem  to  them- 
selves. ...  People  behave  as  they  do  in  consequence  of  how  things  seem 
to  them"  (Combs  and  Snygg,  1959,  p.  11).  This  is  to  say  that  all  behavior 
is  a function of  the  perceptions  of  the  behaver. 

Solley  and  Murphy  have  drawn  a learning  paradigm  in  which  the  act 
of  perceiving  "restructures  the  perceived  environment"  (Solley  and  Murphy, 
1960,  p.  24).  From  this  and  from  their  diagrammatic  schema tization  of 
the  perceptual  act,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  perceptual  act  is  what  deter- 
mines both  cognitive  and  behavioral  events.  It  would  seen  to  follow  that 
it  is  the  perceptual  organization,  or  perceptual  characteristics,  which 
are  of  greater  concern  since  they  exist,  as  it  were,  on  a genus  level 
while  behavior  is  on  a species  level. 

But  perception  is  an  inferred  process,  observable  only  in  a pheno- 
menological sense,  and  yet  it  is  the  "interesting  and  exciting  stuff  be- 
hind dull  behavior"  (Solley  and  Murphy,  i960,  p.  22).  While  dull  be- 
havior is  a function  of  exciting  perception,  it  is  only  the  behavior 
which  is  observable.  Perceptions  rest  within  a person.  Therefore,  the 
perceptualist,  like  all  other  psychologists,  oust  make  his  inferences 
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from  what  can  be  observed — behavior.  From  this  he  infers  the  percep- 
tual organization  of  the  person.  But  the  perceptualist  does  not  hold 
to  the  idea  that  there  is  an  isomorphic  relationship  between  every  bit 
of  behavior  and  the  perceptions  of  a person.  He  approaches  behavior 
not  from  an  atomistic  point  of  view  but  from  a holistic  one.  Therefore, 
he  cannot  simply  add  up  elements  of  observable  behavior  and  arrive  at  a 
given  perceptual  organization.  Work  already  cited  (Fiedler,  1950; 

Heine,  1950)  has  provided  evidence  to  support  the  point  that  essentially 
the  same  perceptual  organization  can  be  inferred  from  a variety  of  be- 
havior. The  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  there  may  be  certain  stable 
characteristics  common  to  the  perceptual  organization  of  these  people 
who  function  effectively,  or  ineffectively,  in  the  helping  relationship. 

The  Perceptual  Theory  Applied 

While  there  is  no  empirical  research  on  the  discrimination  be- 
tween effective  and  ineffective  priests  functioning  in  their  counseling 
role  per  se,  a beginning  has  been  made  in  utilizing  non-clerical  sub- 
jects' perceptual  organization  to  discriminate  effective  from  ineffective 
counselors  (Combs  and  Soper,  1963).  In  this  study,  twenty-nine  counsel- 
ors-in-training  four  times  during  the  course  of  a semester  were  required 
to  hand  in  a description  of  a "Human  Relations  Incident"  in  which  they 
had  been  involved.  Making  blind  analyses  of  these  protocols,  four  judges 
rated  them  on  twelve  perceptual  variables.  These  judgments  were  then  com- 
pared with  counselor  effectiveness  ratings  by  faculty,  practicum  super- 

■’  ' Vf/A 

visors,  and  graduate  assistants  all  of  whom  had  been  working  x?ith  these 
counselors  for  nine  months.  Rank  order  correlations  were  computed 
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between  the  staff  judgments  and  the  perceptual  ratings.  These  correla- 
tions all  were  significant  at  the  .01  level,  except  one  at  the  .05  level 
and  another  at  the  .02  level.  Predictions  on  the  basis  of  inferred  percep- 
tual organization  were  considered  supported  by  these  findings. 

A study  utilizing  the  same  basic  research  design  is  underway  with 
teachers  (Combs,  1964).  In  an  attempt  to  discriminate  effective  from  inr* 
effective  teachers,  perceptual  organization  will  be  inferred,  and  then 
compared  x*ith  supervisor's  ratings.  Both  Lamy  (1962)  with  achievement 
in  reading  and  Courson  (1963)  in  a study  of  adequacy  found  the  inferred 
perceptual  organization  technique  an  effective  discriminator. 

Arnold  (1962)  in  reporting  on  certain  procedures  she  has  devised 
for  screening  candidates  for  religious  life  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
relates  her  usage  of  TAT  stories  as  a basis  for  inferences  of  the  basic 
attitudes,  patterns  of  interpersonal  relationships,  principles  of  action, 
motivational  patterns  and  religious  meaning — all  of  which  could  be  called 
perceptual  organization— of  candidates.  She  utilizes  an  unusual  scoring 
method  called  TAT  Sequence  Analysis  in  which  subjects'  stories  are  ab- 
stracted into  their  "import"  or  basic  meaning  for  the  subject.  Workers 
trained  by  her  in  this  method  of  analysis  claim  valid  predictions  for 
success  in  the  religious  orders. 

Walsh  (1956)  in  attempting  to  discover  subjects'  self-concept 
utilized  children's  doll- play  stories  as  data.  From  these,  she  and  other 
judges  inferred  such  aspects  of  the  self-concept  as  feelings  of  freedom, 
adequacy, responsiveness  and  belongingness.  To  arrive  at  these  judgments 
the  raters  were  required  to  enter  into  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  sub- 
jects as  much  as  possible. 
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The  significant  aspects  of  these  studies  by  Arnold  and  Walsh  are 
that,  on  the  basis  of  behavior  as  varied  as  children's  doll-play  stories 
and  personal  incidents  reported  by  graduate  students,  discriminations 
between  groups  dichotomized  on  some  perceptual  variable  can  be  made  with 
success  beyond  chance  probability. 

The  perceptual  characteristics  investigated  in  the  present  study 
are  part  of  a group  originally  formulated  in  1960  by  a graduate  seminar 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  This  seminar  met  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating the  nature  of  the  helping  relationship.  As  a result  of  this 
study,  a series  of  statements  was  constructed.  Each  statement  was  a 
dichotomy  structured  in  antithetical  extremes  of  a single  continuum  con- 
cerning the  perceptual  organization  of  all  "helpers"  (Combs,  1961).  An 
example  of  these  statements  is  as  follows: 

The  subject  tends  to  see  other  people  as  being  worthy 
rather  than  unworthy.  He  sees  them  as  possessing  a dig- 
nity and  integrity  which  must  be  respected  and  maintained 
rather  than  seeing  people  as  unimportant,  whose  integrity 
may  be  violated  or  treated  as  of  little  account.  (Combs,  1961,  p.55). 

The  Combs  and  Soper  study  (1963)  with  counselors  used  twelve  of  these 

characteristics . 

Perceptual  Approach  Applied  to  Clergy 
The  present  study  proposes  to  use  five  of  these  perceptual  charac- 
teristics to  discriminate  the  two  groups  of  priests  rated  either  effec- 
tive or  ineffective.  For  present  purposes  it  seemed  appropriate  that 
they  be  referred  to  as  dimensions.  The  ones  selected  for  study  are  (1) 
the  pastor  sees  himself,  in  the  relationship,  as  identified  with  people 
or  apart  from  people;  (2)  the  pastor  sees  other  persons  as  able  or 
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unable;  (3)  the  pastor  perceives  other  persons  primarily  as  persons  or 

\ 

objects;  (4)  the  pastor  perceives  his  role  as  being  involved  or  not  in- 
volved with  other  people;  and  (5)  the  pastor  sees  his  task  as  freeing 
or  controlling.  These  five  dimensions  were  chosen  for  several  reasons. 
Since  the  present  study  is  concerned  with,  among  other  things,  how  the 
priest  sees  himself,  one  dimension  deals  primarily  with  this  aspect  of 
his  perceptual  organization.  There  are  two  dimensions  which  deal  with 
his  perception  of  the  parishioner,  or  other  person,  in  the  pastoral  rela- 
tionship. Two  of  the  dimensions  deal  more  directly  with  the  pastor's 
perception  of  his  role,  or  task,  or  the  nature  of  the  pastoral  relation- 
ship. These  dimensions  are  defined  fully  in  Chapter  III. 

Summary 

Careful  review  of  research  makes  it  clear  there  are  no  studies  on 
the  questions  examined  by  this  research.  However,  current  work  in  per- 
ceptual psychology  and  the  work  of  Combs  and  Soper,  Courson,  Lamy,  and 
others  suggest  both  a rationale  and  a method  which  may  prove  helpful  in 
the  study  of  the  priest  as  pastoral  counselor.  The  present  approach  will 
also  fulfill,  in  part,  the  call  of  Dittes  for  such  a research  design  when 
he  wrote  of  future  promising  research:  "It  may  be  research  aimed  at 

studying  clergymen's  perceptions  of  themselves  and  their  work  and  pur- 
poses, more  than  studying  their  actual  behavior"  (Dittes,  1962,  p. 

S147).  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  methodology  is  the  only  foresee- 
able one  which  will  bear  fruit. 


CHAFTEE  III 


DESIGN  OF  HIE  STUDY 
Introduction 

The  discussion  in  the  two  previous  chapters  indicated  that  thi< 
study  is  an  atteapt  to  provide  ln£omatlon  useful  in  setting  guidelines 
and  objectives  in  theological  education.  It  was  proposed  to  determine 
whether  two  groups  of  Episcopal  priests,  functioning  ac  pastors  and 
rated  as  effective  or  ineffective  in  this  pastoral  role  by  their  bishops, 
can  be  discriminated  on  the  basis  of  their  perceptual  organisation. 

Formal  Statement  of  Hypotheses 

Specifically,  this  study  was  designed  to  tost  the  validity  of  the 
following  five  hypotheses: 

It  was  predicted  that  a group  of  pastors  rated  effective  by  their 
bishops  will 

1.  see  themselves,  in  their  relationships,  as  more  identified 
with  people, 

2.  in  their  relationships  see  other  people  ac  more  able, 

3.  relate  to  other  people  more  as  persons, 

4.  see  their  role  more  as  being  involved  with  people,  and 

5.  see  the  purpose  of  their  pastoral  task  more  as  freeing, 
than  will  the  group  of  pastors  rated  ineffective. 

Definitions 

Following  are  the  complete  definitions  of  the  perceptual  dimensions 
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defined  in  terms  of  the  extremes  of  the  continuum. 

Dimension  one:  The  pastor  sees  himself,  in  the  pastoral  relation- 

ship, as  more  identified  with  people  than  apart  from  people.  The  pastor 
perceives  himself  to  be  of  a piece  with  all  mankind,  to  be  subject  to  all 
of  the  temptations,  troubles  and  joys  of  other  human  beings;  to  share  a 
common  life  and  destiny  with  the  parishoner.  Contrariwise,  the  pastor 
perceives  himself  as  separate  from,  and  unrelated  to,  the  life  of  people 
and  their  problems;  as  a person  alienated  from  his  fellow  human  beings. 
His  values  are  unrelated  to  the  welfare  of  people. 

Dimension  two:  The  pastor  sees  the  other  person  in  the  pastoral 

relationship  as  more  able  than  unable.  The  pastor  perceives  the  other 
person  as  having  the  capacity  to  deal  with  his  problems  and  believes  that 
he  can  find  adequate  solutions  to  his  problems.  Contrariwise,  the  pastor 
doubts  the  capacity  of  the  other  person  to  handle  himself  or  his  life. 

Dimension  three:  The  pastor  sees  other  people  more  as  persons 

than  as  objects.  The  pastor  relates  to  the  other  person  as  if  he  were 
a unique,  living,  human  being  possessing  uniquely  human  capacities  and 
meaningful  experiences;  a being  having  feelings  that  are  of  importance; 
an  individual  striving  toward  goals;  a being  in  process  of  becoming; 

dynamic  and  creative.  The  pastor  perceives  the  parishoner  as,  in  the 

( 

words  of  Buber,  a "Thou"  and  not  an  "it."  Contrariwise,  the  pastor  per- 
ceives the  parishoner  more  as  an  object;  as  an  "it"  with  few  feelings,  or 
whose  feelings  are  of  little  meaning  and  account;  as  a "problem"  or 
"case";  as  simply  the  personification  of  his  difficulty,  e.g.,  an  alco- 
holic, a gossip,  a juvenile  delinquent,  a sinner,  a nagging  wife;  as  a 
"good"  or  "bad"  statistic  in  the  church  records;  as  one  properly  and 
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beneficially  moved  about  according  to  a plan  not  of  the  individual’s  own 
choosing;  as  essentially  reactive  and  passive. 

Dimension  four;  The  pastor  sees  his  role  as  being  more  involved 
than  not  involved  (with  other  persons).  The  pastor  perceives  that  his 
real  personal  characteristics  and  feelings  may  rightly  enter  into  his 
relationships  in  an  interactive  process.  He  feels  committed  to  the  help- 
ing process.  He  perceives  that  he  may  be  genuinely  warm,  interested  and 
concerned  with  the  other  person  and  that  he  must  enter  into  the  other 
person's  world  of  feelings  and  experiencing.  Contrariwise,  the  pastor 
sees  his  task  as  a "professional"  one  characterized  by  impersonal,  dis- 
tant and  detached  attitudes.  He  feels  the  ideal  pastoral  relationship 
is  a formal  one  in  which  the  pastor  should  strive  for  personal  anonymity. 
Ho  may,  on  the  other  hand,  perceive  that  an  inactive,  inert,  unconcerned 
role  is  appropriate  to  him. 

Dimension  five;  The  pastor  sees  his  task  more  as  freeing  than  as 
controlling . The  pastor  perceives  the  purpose  of  his  pastoral  task  is 
to  facilitate  growth  and  to  help  the  person  become  aware  of  the  number  of 
choices  available  to  him;  to  create,  during  the  relationship,  an  atmos- 
phere that  enables  the  parishioner  to  feel  free  from  threat  and  external 
evaluation,  to  be  more  open  to  his  experience.  Contrariwise,  the  pastor 
perceives  the  purpose  of  his  pastoral  task  to  be  the  manipulation  of  the 
parishioner's  perceptions,  goals,  feelings  and  ideas  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  judged  best  by  the  pastor;  the  creation,  within  the  parishioner,  of 
feelings  of  dependency  upon  the  pastor;  the  assumption  of  responsibility 
for  the  behavior  of  the  other  person;  the  inhibition  of  feelings  of  the 
other  person;  the  evaluation  of  the  other  person. 
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Definitions  of  other  terms  used  in  the  research  are  given  below. 

"Pastoral  relationship"  is  taken  to  mean  those  one-to-one,  face- 
to-face,  problem-centered  interviews,  usually  initiated  by  the  other  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  counsel,  assistance,  help  or  advice.  They  are 
face-to-face  relationships  and  may  not  be  relationships  via  telephone  or 
correspondence.  They  are  usually  one-to-one,  the  exceptions  being  a man 
and  wife,  parent (s)  and  child (ren),  or  an  engaged  couple.  Sacramental 
ministrations,  such  as  confession,  unction,  and  so  on,  are  excluded.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  meant  to  exclude  interviews  which  precede  or  follow  im- 
mediately a sacramental  ministration,  such  as  an  interview  with  a parish- 
imer  following  a sick  communion;  nor  is  it  meant  to  exclude  interviews 
which  grow  out  of  other  pastoral  calls  at  home  or  in  a hospital. 

The  term  "pastoral  counseling"  refers  to  all  the  counseling  which 
a priest  does  within  the  pastoral  relationship  described  above.  It  should 
not  be  understood  in  any  way  as  the  counseling  of  a specially  trained 
priest. 

A "priest  engaged  in  work"  in  a parish  or  mission  of  the  diocese 
is  deemed  to  be  a clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  who  was  ordained  priest 
at  least  four  years  prior  to  November,  1963,  and  who  functions  as  rector, 
curate,  or  vicar  in  a recognized  congregation  within  the  diocese.  This 
does  not  exclude  those  priests  who  may  have  been  transferred  between  con- 
gregations provided  such  service  shall  have  been  continuous  within  the  di- 
ocese for  at  least  four  years  prior  to  November,  1963. 

A "pastor"  is  taken  to  mean  a priest  exercising  his  ministry  in  a 
certain  pastoral  relationship  as  defined  above,  and  should  not  be  thought 
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of  as  simply  a synonym  for  clergyman  or  priest. 

The  Sample 

The  sample  in  this  study  was  drawn  from  those  priests  engaged  in 
work  in  the  diocese  under  study  and  who  met  the  following  additional 
qualifications:  (1)  were  for  four  years  prior  to  November,  1963,  so  en- 
gaged in  work  in  the  diocese,  (2)  were  members  of  one  of  the  two  groups 
chosen  effective  or  ineffective  by  two  of  the  three  bishops  of  the  dio- 
cese, (3)  consented  to  participate  in  the  study.  Priests  were  not  eli- 
gible if  they  failed  to  meet  the  above  criteria  or  (1)  were  diocesan 
officials,  (2)  were  retired  clergy  whose  names  appeared  on  the  retired 
list  of  the  diocese  even  though  they  might  be  engaged  full-time  in  pas- 
toral work,  (3)  were  chaplains  in  a military  service  or  in  a diocesan 
institution,  (4)  were  engaged  primarily  (80  per  cent  or  more  time)  in 
an  educational  institution  as  headmaster,  principal,  or  director,  (5) 
were  members  of  a religious  order. 

There  are  in  the  diocese  under  study  three  bishops  exercising 
jurisdiction — a diocesan  or  chief  bishop,  and  two  suffragans,  or  assis- 
tant bishops.  The  panel  of  bishops  was  chosen  as  raters  not  only  because 
all  three  men  have  been  in  the  diocese  for  over  twenty  years  and  know  both 
priests  and  laity  well,  but  also  because,  by  the  nature  of  their  respon- 
sibilities, they  frequently  must  make  such  evaluations  in  the  placement 
of  their  clergy. 

The  three  bishops  were  provided  with  the  written  definition  of  a 
pastoral  relationship  as  defined  in  this  study.  They  were  also  provided 
with  a list  of  those  priests  in  the  diocese  who  met  all  criteria  to  be 
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eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  sample,  146  in  all.  Each  bishop  was  then 
requested  to  select  from  this  list  two  groups  of  priests,  twenty  priests 
whom  he  considered  to  be  effective  pastors  and  twenty  priests  he  con- 
sidered to  be  ineffective  pastors.  Each  bishop  was  told  he  might  use  any 
criteria  he  chose  or  found  to  be  helpful  or  useful.  Each  was  further  re- 
quested not  to  discuss  his  ratings  with  either  of  the  other  two  bishops 
until  after  the  lists  were  submitted  and  word  was  received  that  a suf- 
ficient number  were  in  the  sample.  All  lists  were  to  be  addressed,  not 
to  the  researcher,  but  to  a confidential  secretary  who  would  compile  the 
sample  list  of  names. 

When  both  lists  had  been  received  from  each  of  the  three  bishops, 
the  secretary  compared  the  lists  for  the  effective  group.  All  those 
priests  whose  names  appeared  on  at  least  two  of  the  three  bishops'  lists 
of  effective  pastors  were  accepted  as  tentative  subjects  to  be  included 
in  the  sample.  The  same  procedure  was  followed  for  selection  of  the  in- 
effective pastor  group.  This  procedure  resulted  in  eighteen  acceptable 
effective  subjects  and  seventeen  acceptable  ineffective  subjects  in  the 
tentative  sample. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  all  thirty-five  of  these  ac- 
ceptable subjects  without  any  indication  of  bishops'  rating  was  furnished 
the  researcher.  A copy  of  this  list  was  sent  to  the  diocesan  bishop  who 
in  turn  wrote  to  each  of  the  priests  on  the  list  asking  his  cooperation 
in  this  project.  (Copy  of  letter  in  Appendix  A.)  Later,  each  of  the 
thirty-five  also  received  a letter  from  the  researcher.  (Copy  of  letter 
in  Appendix  B.)  This  letter  set  forth  very  briefly  the  general  concern 
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of  the  research,  what  would  be  required  of  each  subject,  and  asked  their 
cooperation.  A postal  card  addressed  to  the  researcher  was  enclosed. 

Each  was  asked  to  mark  the  card  in  the  appropriate  blanks  (consent,  do 
not  consent  to  participate)  and  to  furnish  a telephone  number  and  address 
where  he  might  be  reached  by  the  researcher  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
interview  appointment. 

Of  the  original  thirty-five  priests  on  the  list,  one  delayed  his 
consent  too  late  to  be  Included  in  the  study.  Later,  recordings  of  inter- 
views with  two  clergy  suffered  from  such  serious  electronic  defects  and 
difficulties  that  they  could  not  be  transcribed.  They  were,  therefore, 
dropped  from  the  study.  After  all  data  had  been  collected  the  final 
sample  was  found  to  consist  of  thirty-two  priests,  seventeen  rated  ef- 
fective and  fifteen  rated  ineffective. 

As  a matter  of  additional  interest,  although  not  the  major  concern 
of  this  research,  after  the  sample  was  stabilized,  each  bishop  was  asked 
to  li6t,  insofar  as  possible,  the  criteria  he  actually  used  in  making  his 
ratings.  These  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  Perceptual  Instruments 

Three  projective  type  instruments  were  used  in  the  collection  of 
data  in  this  research:  (1)  a pastoral  problem  response  blank,  (2)  a 

picture  story,  and  (3)  three  pastoral  incidents. 

The  Pastoral  Problem  Response  Clank.  Several  years  ago,  the  re- 
searcher devised  a series  of  ten  items  in  each  of  which  a parishioner  sets 
forth,  in  direct  discourse,  a personal  problem.  Originally,  five  possible 
responses  to  each  problem  were  provided,  and  clergy  were  asked  to 
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choose  the  one  response  they  thought  they  would  make. 

The  rationale  for  this  instrument  was  a subjective  one,  stemming 
from  the  experience  of  the  researcher  as  a pastor.  The  difficulty,  if 
not  impossibility,  of  dealing  with  actual  cases  in  the  work  of  pastors 
has  already  been  pointed  out.  If  some  bit  of  actual  conversation  in  real 
cases  with  a variety  of  problems  was  impossible,  one  logical  alternative 
was  a series  of  problems  synthetic  as  to  detail  and  person  and  yet  genu- 
ine enough  in  overall  content  to  be  perceived  as  a "natural”  problem  by 
the  subjects.  The  ten  cases,  in  terms  of  the  problems  set  forth,  were 
from  the  experience  either  of  the  researcher  or  of  clergy  with  whom  he 
was  familiar.  Descriptions  of  people  and/or  immediate  situation  and  de- 
tails were  altered  so  that  in  no  case  could  any  possible  identification 
be  made.  Reactions  of  clergy  in  the  first  use  of  the  instrument  tended 
to  verify  both  the  typicalness  of  each  of  the  problems  and  also  their 
reality  and  interesting  quality. 

This  device  was  informally  administered  to  several  clergy  by  the 
researcher.  Response  at  that  time  seemed  to  indicate  three  things  about 
the  instrument!  (1)  it  was  interesting  and  seemed  representative  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  a parish  priest  might  experience  in  his  work;  (2)  some 
information,  no  matter  how  brief,  should  be  given  about  each  speaker  in 
the  device;  and  (3)  responses  should  be  open  ended  and  not  be  provided  as 
a series  of  five  choices.  With  these  changes  made,  the  Pastoral  Problem 
Response  Blank  was  selected  for  this  research  and  given  a trial  adminis- 
tration to  a group  of  clergy  from  another  diocese  not  included  in  this 
research,  as  part  of  a pilot  research.  The  subjects  in  this  administra- 
tion reinforced  previous  comments  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
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instrument.  The  pilot  administration  also  provided  an  opportunity  to  test 
whether  each  priest  preferred  to  read  the  Problem  Response  Blank  or  have 
it  read  by  the  researcher.  The  seven  priests  who  participated  we re  unani- 
mous in  preferring  the  ten  conversations  be  read  by  the  researcher  in  a 
role-playing  type  presentation.  Certain  minor  changes  in  language  and 
expression  were  also  made  at  this  time. 

To  standardize  instructions  in  this  study,  the  researcher  read  the 
following: 

Each  of  us  deals  with  all  kinds  of  problems  and  we  know  from 
our  own  experience  and  the  experience  of  others  that  there 
is  probably  a variety  of  ways  each  problem  could  be  dealt 
with.  Different  clergy  will  use  different  approaches  to  the 
same  problem,  or  as  they  say,  "circumstances  alter  cases," 
even  for  each  of  us  as  we  work  with  people.  What  we  are 
interested  in  here  is  finding  out  the  various  ways  different 
clergy  would  respond  to  the  same  bits  of  conversation  deal- 
ing with  a variety  of  problems  which  every  parish  priest 
faces. 

Here  we  have  tea  imaginary  persons,  some  parishoners  of 
yours,  some  not,  but  each  has  a problem  which  he  wishes  to 
talk  over  with  you.  In  each  case  there  is  a short  pre- 
liminary statement  about  who  the  person  is  who  speaks  and 
where  the  conversation  takes  place  and  under  what  circum- 
stances. Imagine  that  you  are  the  priest  to  whom  each  per- 
son addresses  his  conversation  and  then  tell  me  what  immedi- 
ate reply  you  think  you  would  make  to  such  a statement.  Try 
to  make  your  replies  as  real  and  genuine  as  possible.  You 
nay  also  indicate  what  you  mi$it  do  as  well  as  say.  You  may 
supply  from  your  imagination  any  further  details  about  each 
speaker  which  may  assist  you  in  making  your  response  so  long 
as  these  details  do  not  contradict  anything  stated  here. 

He  then  proceeded  to  read  each  of  the  ten  problems  in  order,  paus- 
ing for  the  pastor's  response  following  each  bit  of  conversation.  Prob- 
lem One  is  given  below.  The  complete  instrument  is  in  Appendix  C. 

Problem  1.  The  speaker  in  this  instance  is  a leading  lay- 
man in  your  parish  and  lis  wife  is  president  of  one  of  the 
women's  guilds.  You  have  seen  him  lately  when  you  thought 
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that  he'd  had  too  much  to  drink,  and  gossip  has  it  that 
he  has  been  a little  too  friendly  with  his  secretary. 

He  seems  to  be  a good  father  to  his  three  children.  The 
time  is  during  your  regular  afternoon  office  hours  and  the 
place  is  in  your  office  of  the  church. 

Han:  Well,  you  see.  Father,  it's  not  that  I want  a divorce 

because  I don't.  I don't  believe  in  divorce  and  I know  what 
the  church's  teaching  is.  Maybe  it  isn't  all  her  fault  but, 
my  God,  that  woman  is  hard  to  live  with!  I never  get  a 
moment's  peace  around  the  house  because  she's  always  after 
me,  hounding  me,  just  always  boring  in  on  me. 

* 

Response : 

The  replies  of  all  subjects  were  electronically  recorded  on  magnetic 
tape  and  later  transferred  to  a typescript,  coded  so  as  to  conceal  iden- 
tity of  subject.  This  typescript  was  the  actual  material  from  which 
judges  later  made  ratings  of  the  perceptual  dimensions. 

Picture  Story  Card.  The  Pastoral  Problem  Response  Blank  provides 
an  opportunity  for  a fairly  free  response  but  quite  specifically  limits 
the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  identity  of  the  person  presenting  the 
problem.  In  order  to  provide  greater  latitude  in  the  selection  of  a 
problem  with  which  the  pastor  is  compelled  to  deal,  a picture  about 
which  the  pastor  was  to  compose  a story  was  used.  This  story  was  to  set 
forth,  within  the  context  of  the  picture,  a personal  problem  involving 
one  or  both  of  the  persons  in  the  picture.  The  pastor  was  further  asked 
to  relate  in  his  story  how  he  would  minister  to  these  people. 

Card  13  MF  of  Murray's  TAT  was  chosen,  again  on  purely  logical 
grounds.  This  picture  shows  a young  man  standing  with  downcast  head 
buried  in  his  arms.  Behind  him  is  the  figure  of  a woman  lying  in  bed. 
The  picture  would  seem  to  have  strong  implications  of  sexuality  (the 
figure  of  the  woman  is  nude  from  the  waist  up)  and  sexual  problems,  but 
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it  is  also  amenable  to  illness,  death,  suicide,  alcoholic  coma,  interper- 
sonal strife  and  aggression,  narcotic  addiction,  and  many  more. 

While  it  is  true  as  Anderson  and  Anderson  state,  "the  TAT's  special 
usefulness  cooes  in  eliciting  attitudes,  needs,  and  aspects  of  personal 
experience  that  are  not  readily  accessible  to  conscious  efforts  at  remem- 
bering" (Anderson  and  Anderson,  1951,  p.  205),  the  primary  use  to  which 
the  card  was  put  was  not  so  much  to  observe  the  nature  of  the  problem 
within  the  picture  as  each  subject  discerned  it,  but  by  using  a common 
stimulus,  to  provide  a rich  variety  of  problem  possibilities.  The  pri- 
mary concern  was  with  the  pastor's  response  as  to  how  he  would  minister 
to  the  people  involved  in  the  problem  as  he  saw  it.  This  permitted  the 
pastor  a measure  of  freedom  in  his  choice  of  possible  courses  of  pastoral 
action. 

The  researcher  made  a short  preliminary  statement  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  instrument  and  its  purpose.  Each  subject  was  told  that  he  was  to 
be  shown  a picture, ambiguous  in  form  deliberately  in  order  that  a variety 
of  possible  pastoral  problems  could  be  discerned.  Each  subject  was  fur- 
ther asked  to  imagine  that  he  has  been  called  to  minister  to  these  people 
in  the  situation  as  he  sees  it  in  the  picture.  He  was  to  have  one  minute 
in  which  to  compose  a story  involving  the  subjects,  himself,  and  the  situ- 
ation answering  these  questions:  who  are  these  people?  what  has  hap- 

pened? where  are  they?  what  is  the  trouble?  who  called  the  priest  and 
why?  what  is  the  priest  going  to  do  to  minister  to  these  people  in  the 
situation  as  he  sees  it?  Each  was  told  that  the  nature  of  the  problem 
was  not  the  main  concern  in  the  research,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
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pastor  planned  to  minister  to  these  people  was  the  central  concern.  The 
picture  was  then  presented  and  a full  sixty  seconds  was  timed  before  the 
subject  was  asked  to  begin.  The  card  was  not  removed  from  sight,  but 
each  subject  was  allowed  to  continue  looking  at  the  card  as  he  desired. 
Each  response  was  recorded  electronically  on  magnetic  tape  and  later 
transcribed  and  scored  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  responses  to  the  Pas- 
toral Problem  Response  Blank. 

Pastoral  Incidents.  In  order  to  permit  the  subjects  the  widest 
latitude  of  expression,  the  third  instrument  was  a series  of  three  inci- 
dents freely  chosen  from  the  pastoral  experience  of  each  priest  in  which 
he  felt  he  had  done  an  effective  job  as  a pastor.  This  approach  permitted 
each  pastor  to  include  material  which  he  felt  exemplified  his  best  effort 
as  a pastor.  If  he  felt  any  measure  of  dissatisfaction  with  any  of  the 
previous  responses,  or  if  he  felt  that  they  did  not  truly  reveal  his 
functioning  in  his  pastoral  role  in  an  effective  way,  here  was  his  oppor- 
tunity to  counterbalance  this  impression.  In  this  instrument  he  was  com- 
pletely free  to  choose  xdiatever  problem,  whatever  subjects,  whatever  re- 
sponses he  might  wish. 

The  self-reported  incident  technique  as  a method  of  eliciting  data 
from  which  perceptual  organization  may  be  inferred  has  been  used  success- 
fully by  Combs  and  Soper  (1963)  in  their  investigation  of  the  perceptual 
organization  of  effective  counselors.  The  technique  of  the  successful 
pastoral  counseling  incident  is  sufficiently  similar  to  justify  its  use 
in  the  present  research  on  effective  pastors. 

Each  subject  was  asked  to  think  back  over  his  pastoral  ministry 
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to  three  cases  where  he  felt  that  he  had  done  a particularly  effective 
job  as  a pastor  within  the  limits  of  how  a pastoral  relationship  was  de- 
fined in  this  study.  He  was  further  requested  from  each  of  these  cases 
to  try  to  recall  an  incident  which  revealed  how  he  functioned  as  the 
pastor*  He  was  told  that  a bit  of  conversation  from  the  person  and  the 
pastor  x/ould  be  particularly  helpful,  if  it  could  be  recalled  at  this 
date.  The  point  was  emphasized  that  these  responses  were  to  be  incidents 
from  cases  and  not  the  complete  case  history  with  preliminary  information, 
total  care,  and  ultimate  outcome  of  the  case.  The  ten  conversations  in 
the  Pastoral  Problem  Response  Blank  together  with  the  pastor's  response 
were  indicated  as  examples  of  the  type  of  material  desired  here.  Re- 
sponses to  this  part  of  the  research  were  treated  in  the  same  fashion  as 
responses  to  the  two  previous  instruments. 

Pilot  Study 

A pilot  study  was  initiated  to  clarify  the  instructions  given  to 
the  subjects,  to  refine  the  researcher's  technique  in  gathering  data,  to 
determine  whether  subjects  preferred  a role-play  type  presentation  by  the 
researcher  in  the  Problem  Response  Blank  or  to  read  the  problems  silently, 
and  to  gather  subject  reactions  to  the  entire  approach.  All  subjects,  as 
has  been  stated,  were  unanimous  in  their  desire  for  the  researcher  to 
read  the  Pastoral  Problem  statements  in  a dramatic  fashion  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Pastoral  Problem  Response  Blank;  their  feeling  being 
that  this  provided  the  situation  with  an  additional  measure  of  reality 
which  would  be  helpful  to  them  in  framing  authentic  and  spontaneous 
responses.  The  reactions  to  the  instruments  have  already  been  mentioned 
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in  the  discussion  of  each  instrument.  The  use  by  the  subject  of  the  dic- 
tating microphone  to  record  the  subject's  responses  only  did  not  seem  to 
meet  any  resistance  and  this  technique  facilitated  the  transcribing  of 
the  responses. 


Collection  of  the  Data 

Appointments  were  made  by  telephone  with  the  thirty-four  subjects 
who  agreed  to  participate  in  the  study  (as  has  been  stated,  one  subject 
agreed  to  participate  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  research).  Inter- 
views were  made  in  person  by  the  researcher  and  were  usually  at  the 
priest's  office  at  his  church.  In  most  instances  the  clergy  were  known 
personally  by  the  researcher  so  that  rapport  was  quickly  established. 

First,  the  researcher  asked  each  priest  for  the  following  personal 
information;  replies  were  taken  down  in  writing  (see  copy  of  form  Appen- 
dix D) . 

1 . Name 

2.  Name  and  location  of  church 

3.  Present  title 

4.  Age 

5.  Marital  status 

6.  Number  of  children 

7.  Whether  or  not  he  was  a convert  to  the  Episcopal  Church  and, 
if  so,  at  what  age 

8.  The  kind,  date,  college,  and  major  of  his  undergraduate  degree 

9.  The  name  of  his  seminary  and  date  of  graduation 

10.  Whether  or  not  he  had  any  special  course  in  pastoral  counsel- 
ing in  seminary 

11.  Whether  he  had  done  graduate  work  in  any  area  since  seminary 

12.  Where  and  when  he  was  ordained  priest 

13.  The  location  and  number  of  communicants  of  all  ecclesiastical 
positions  he  had  held  and  the  title  of  these  positions. 

The  researcher  explained  again  that  he  was  interested  in  the  pas- 
toral counseling  aspect  of  the  priesthood  in  general  and  specifically. 
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how  a seminary  course  in  pastoral  counseling  might  be  structured.  He 
further  explained  that  there  were  apparently  a variety  of  ways  in  which 
various  clergy  dealt  with  the  pastoral  problems  of  people  who  came  to 
the  priest  for  help,  so  that  there  were  no  ’’correct"  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems to  be  dealt  with  in  the  interview. 

The  subject  was  as  Iced  whether  he  was  familiar  with  a tape  recorder 
and  the  operation  of  a dictating  microphone.  If  he  was  unfamiliar  with 
the  microphone,  a brief  instruction  was  given  (only  one  subject  was  not 
so  familiar  and  required  instruction).  The  dictating  microphone  with  an 
on-off  switch  was  hand-held  by  each  subject.  He  was  instructed  to  use 
the  switch  to  record  only  his  responses  and  not  the  researcher's  voice. 
The  volume  level  was  adjusted  and  not  again  manipulated. 

The  subject  was  asked,  insofar  as  possible,  to  enter  into  a modi- 
fied role-playing  situation  with  the  researcher  in  responding  to  the  Pas- 
toral Problem  Response  Blank.  That  is  to  say,  the  researcher  set  the 
"stage"  for  the  modified  role-playing  by  reading  the  introductory  remarks 
to  each  bit  of  conversation,  then  he  read  each  statement  in  a dramatic 
fashion.  The  reply  of  each  subject  was  then  recorded.  No  response  was 
made  by  the  researcher  to  this  reply  of  the  subject;  but  the  stage  was 
then  set  for  the  next  situation.  In  order  to  standardize  procedure  the 
researcher  attempted  to  maintain  a similar  feeling  level  and  dramatic 
quality  on  the  same  bit  of  conversation  for  each  subject. 

The  instruments  were  administered  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  described  above,  that  is,  the  Pastoral  Problem  Response  Blank,  the 
Picture  Story,  and  the  three  Pastoral  Incidents. 
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Scoring  the  Data 

From  the  taped  responses  of  each  subject,  a typescript  was  made 
and  coded  to  conceal  identity.  Deletions  of  all  names,  locations,  and 
any  other  identifying  material  were  carefully  made.  Corrections  of 
grammatical  errors  were  made  and  remarks  which  were  not  pertinent  to 
the  research,  such  as  personal  asides  to  the  researcher,  were  deleted 
from  the  final  typescript.  The  ten  responses  to  the  Pastoral  Problem 
Response  Blank,  the  picture  story,  and  the  three  pastoral  incidents 
from  each  subject  were  stapled  together  to  form  one  single  protocol  from 
which  global  ratings  of  the  five  perceptual  dimensions  were  to  be  made. 
These  thirty-two  protocols  were  rated  by  three  judges  whose  training 
will  be  described  below. 

A nine-point  scale  was  devised  (see  Appendix  E)  on  which  to  make 
ratings.  The  high  end  of  the  scale  was  taken  to  represent  the  positive 
extreme  of  each  dimension  continuum;  that  is,  a high  score  on  a given 
dimension  would  indicate  a relatively  high  degree  of  the  perceptual 
quality  being  rated.  A low  score  would  indicate  a relatively  low  degree 
of  the  perceptual  characteristic  in  the  pastor  whose  protocol  was  being 
rated.  Each  protocol  was  to  receive  a global  rating  on  each  dimension. 

Each  judge  was  given  a kit  of  materials  to  be  used  in  the  scoring. 
These  materials  included  a copy  of  Instructions  to  Judges  (see  Appendix 
F),  a copy  of  the  Pastoral  Problem  Response  Blank,  a typescript  of  each 
of  the  thirty-two  protocols,  and  five  32-page  scoring  booklets.  There 
was  a separate  booklet  for  each  dimension. 

Each  page  of  the  booklet  contained  the  nine-point  rating  scale 
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described  above,  the  judge's  code  letter,  the  number  of  the  particular 
dimension  and  the  number  of  the  protocol  to  be  rated,  and  finally,  a 
blank  for  the  judge  to  enter  a number  corresponding  with  the  point  on 
the  scale  at  which  he  had  marked  his  "X."  Each  booklet  had  a cover 
sheet  which  bore  the  following  information:  the  complete  definition  of 

the  dimension  to  be  rated  in  that  booklet;  the  order  in  which  the  dimen- 
sion was  to  be  rated;  and  the  order  in  which  the  protocols  were  to  be 
rated  for  that  particular  dimension. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  no  judge  rated  the  five  dimensions 
in  the  same  order  (see  Appendix  G);  and  further,  that  no  judge  rated  the 
protocols  on  any  two  dimensions  in  the  same  order,  nor  did  any  two  judges 
rate  the  protocols  in  exactly  the  same  order  (see  Appendix  G).  Before 
scoring  a dimension,  each  judge  was  responsible  for  ordering  the  proto- 
cols in  proper  sequence  for  scoring  on  that  dimension.  Each  judge, 
therefore,  read  the  set  of  protocols  five  different  times,  once  for 
each  dimension  but  in  a different  order  each  time.  These  precautions 
were  taken  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a scoring  "set"  on  the 
part  of  the  judges. 

Selection  of  Judges 

Three  judges  were  selected  for  this  study.  Two  judges  were  from 
the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Personnel  Services,  College  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Florida.  The  third  judge  was  an  advanced  doctoral 
student  in  the  field  of  psychological  foundations  of  education  in  the 
Department  of  Foundations,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida. 
All  three  of  the  judges  had  had  considerable  experience  in  making  the 
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kind  of  inferences  necessary  for  making  the  required  ratings. 

A training  program  for  judges  was  instituted  as  follows.  A meet- 
ing of  the  three  judges  with  the  researcher  was  held,  at  which  time  a 
previously  prepared  set  of  detailed  instructions  for  scoring  protocols 
was  given  to  each  judge  and  then  read  aloud  by  the  researcher.  The 
dimension  definitions  were  read,  the  rating  scale  explained,  and  any 
particular  ecclesiastical  terminology  explained.  A set  of  seven  proto- 
cols from  the  pilot  study  mentioned  above  was  utilized  to  familiarize 
each  judge  with  the  particular  type  of  Inferences  to  be  made  in  this 
study,  and  the  technique  of  making  ratings.  The  complete  instructions 
to  judges  are  to  be  found  in  Appendix  E. 

Inter-judge  reliability  on  the  pilot  study  was  tested  by  an  odd- 
even,  split-half  technique.  Ratings  for  each  judge  were  entered  on  a 
single  list  by  dimension  and  subject.  The  list  began  with  the  score 
from  Judge  A for  protocol  No.  1 on  Dimension  One,  proceeded  through  the 
scores  for  protocol  No.  1 on  the  other  four  dimensions  from  Judge  A. 

Scores  from  Judge  A for  all  five  dimensions  for  each  of  the  seven  proto- 
cols were  thus  recorded  in  order  through  the  score  for  protocol  No.  7, 
Dimension  Five.  This  same  procedure  was  repeated,  beginning  with  the 
score  from  Judge  B for  protocol  No.  1,  Dimension  One,  and  proceeding 
through  the  score  for  protocol  No.  7,  Dimension  Five  from  Judge  B.  Scores 
from  Judge  C were  entered  on  the  master  list  in  the  same  way  so  that  the 
last  score  on  the  list  was  from  protocol  No.  7 on  Dimension  Five  for 
Judge  C.  This  list  of  105  scores  was  then  divided  into  two  lists  on  an 
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odd-even  basis.  Reliability  was  then  calculated  by  use  of  the  Spearman- 
Brown  prophecy  formula.  The  obtained  coefficient  of  .646  with  fifty  de- 
grees of  freedom  indicated  a confidence  limit  beyond  the  .01  level.  This 
was  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  proceeding  to  the  main  study. 
Such  a procedure  provides  an  acceptable  method  of  measuring  in  one  opera- 
tion, both  inter-  and  intra- judge  reliability.  Reliability  of  judges' 
ratings  for  the  main  study  was  determined  by  the  same  method. 

Instructions  to  Judges 

As  a further  safeguard  against  judge  response  set,  each  judge  was 
instructed  to  read  and  rate  not  more  than  four  protocols  per  hour,  nor 
more  than  one  dimension  per  day.  Each  judge  was  aslced  to  make  global 
ratings,  that  is,  to  rate  on  a given  dimension  from  the  total  protocol 
which  contained  for  each  subject  his  responses  to  the  Pastoral  Problem 
Response  Blank,  the  picture  story,  and  the  three  pastoral  incidents. 

On  the  rating  sheets,  the  judge  was  to  mark  an  "X"  at  that  point  on  the 
scale  at  which  he  felt  the  protocol  under  consideration  should  be  rated 
and  to  transfer  the  scale  value  at  the  point  marked  to  the  blank  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sheet.  No  instructions  were  given  as  to  what  each  judge 
was  to  take  into  consideration  in  making  his  ratings,  but  each  judge  was 
told  that  he  was  to  use  whatever  data  in  the  protocol  seemed  significant. 
No  judge  would  be  required  to  submit  any  data  in  support  of  his  ratings. 
Each  was  free  to  utilize  whatever  he  felt  was  pertinent.  Combs  (1961) 
has  called  this  "the  self  as  instrument"  concept. 
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Statistical  Treatment  of  Data 

After  all  rating  sheets  were  scored,  the  scale  sheet  booklets 
were  taken  apart  and  the  rating  sheets  from  the  three  judges  for  each 
subject  on  each  of  the  five  dimensions  were  brought  together  into  a 
group.  On  a list  of  the  code  numbers  of  those  priests  judged  by  the 
bishops  as  effective,  each  of  the  fifteen  scores  was  recorded.  Each 
code  number  on  the  list  had  entered  beside  it,  therefore,  five  groups  of 
three  scores  each,  one  for  each  dimension  from  the  three  judges.  The 
same  procedure  was  followed  for  the  group  judged  ineffective. 

Scores  for  each  of  the  five  dimensions  were  then  calculated  as 
follows.  For  each  subject  there  we re  five  scores,  one  for  each  percep- 
tual dimension  from  the  three  judges.  The  three  scores  for  each  subject 
for  each  dimension  were  averaged  and  the  mean  score  for  each  dimension 
for  each  subject  obtained.  There  were  seventeen  such  sets  of  five  mean 
scores  for  the  group  of  effective  pastors,  and  fifteen  such  sets  of  five 
mean  scores  for  the  group  of  ineffective  pastors. 

As  an  illustration,  look  at  the  first  subject  in  the  Table  of 
Scores  in  Appendix  H.  On  Dimension  One,  Identified  with  People  or  Apart 
from  People,  this  subject  was  given  a score  of  7 by  Judge  A,  7 by  Judge 
B,  and  3 by  Judge  C.  Averaging  these  three  scores  gives  a score  of  5.7 
on  Dimension  One  for  subject  Number  1.  If  this  same  procedure  is  followed 
for  the  other  four  dimensions,  a set  of  five  mean  scores  for  the  five 
dimensions  will  result  for  subject  Number  1.  Repeat  this  process  for 
each  of  the  thirty- two  subjects.  A median  score  for  each  dimension  in 
the  group  can  then  be  obtained  by  making  a frequency  table  of  these  mean 


scores . 
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To  test  each  of  the  hypotheses,  the  null  hypothesis  for  each  was 
formulated  and  the  median  test  applied  to  test  the  difference  in  medians 
for  each  of  the  five  hypotheses.  Results  of  these  tests  are  given  in 
Table  1 in  Chapter  IV. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 
Reliability  of  Judges'  Ratings 

In  order  to  determine  the  reliability  of  the  three  judges'  ratings, 
a split-half  technique  as  related  in  Chapter  III  ms  utilized.  This 
choice  was  made  because  in  one  operation  both  between  and  within  judge 
reliabilities  can  be  determined.  A Pearson  coefficient  of  correlation 
of  .94  was  calculated  between  the  two  halves  of  the  480  scores.  The 
Spearman-Brown  prophecy  formula  was  used  to  produce  an  estimated  correla- 
tion coefficient  of  .97  for  the  entire  group  of  ratings  by  the  three 
judges. 

The  Perceptual  Data 

The  perceptual  data  obtained  consisted  of  fifteen  scores  for  each 
subject,  one  score  on  each  of  the  five  dimensions  from  each  of  three 
judges.  The  three  scores  for  each  dimension  were  averaged  to  produce 
five  mean  scores  for  each  subject.  The  median  score  on  each  dimension 
for  all  32  subjects  was  then  obtained.  After  this  the  32  subjects  were 
divided  into  the  original  two  groups  of  effective  and  ineffective.  The 
five  hypotheses  c£  the  study  were  then  restated  in  terms  of  the  null  hy- 
pothesis of  no  difference.  The  median  test  was  applied  to  test  the  tena- 
bility  of  each  hypothesis.  Obtained  chi  squares  were  compared  with  a 
table  of  chi  square  for  various  levels  of  probability  at  one  degree  of 
freedom  for  one-tailed  test.  Results  of  this  significance  analysis  are 
given  in  Table  1. 
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TABLE  1 

MEDIAN  SCORES  AND  OBTAINED  CHI  SQUARES  BY  DIMENSION 
FOR  TOO  GROUPS  OF  EFFECTIVE  AND  INEFFECTIVE  PASTORS 


Hypothesis 

Median  Score 
Total  Sample 
N=32 

No.  at  or  above 
San^le  Median 
Ef . Iuef . 

n=17  n=15 

Chi 

Square 

1.  Pastor  sees  himself  as 
more  identified  with 
people  (Dimension  One) 

4.3 

13 

3 

8.03a 

2.  Pastor  sees  others  as  more 

able  (Dimension  Two)  4.3 

13 

3 

8.03a 

3.  Relates  to  people  more  as 
persons  (Dimension  Three) 

4.7 

10 

3 

3.50b 

4.  Pastor  sees  role  as  more 
involved  with  people 
(Dimension  Four) 

4.7 

10 

3 

3.50b 

5.  Pastor  sees  purpose  of 

pastoral  task  more  as  free- 
ing (Dimension  Five)  5.3 

11 

1 

9.11a 

aSignif leant  beyond  .005  level,  one-tailed  test 
bSignlf leant  beyond  .05  levej,  one-tailed  test 


Table  2 indicates  to  some  degree  the  magnitude  of  the  difference 


betweer.  the  two  groups 
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TABLE  2 

MEAN  SCORES  BY  DIMENSION  FOR  THE  EFFECTIVE  AND  INEFFECTIVE 

GROUPS  OF  PASTORS 


DIME 

N S I 0 N S 

Group 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Effective  (n=17) 

5.7 

5.3 

5.5 

5.5 

5.9 

Ineffective  (n=15) 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.8 

3.6 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  null  hypothesis  should  be  rejected, 
that  is,  that  there  is  a sufficiently  significant  difference  on  each 
hypothesis  tested  to  warrant  accepting  the  hypotheses.  Therefore,  the 
predictions  concerning  the  effective  group  of  pastors  are  sustained. 

Three  dimensions,  namely.  One:  Identified  with  People,  Two:  Seeing 

Others  as  Able,  and  Five:  Seeing  the  Purpose  of  the  Pastoral  Task  More 
as  Freeing,  discriminate  effective  from  ineffective  pastors  beyond  the 
,ji)5  level  of  confidence.  The  other  two  perceptual  dimensions.  Three: 
Relating  to  People  More  as  Persons,  and  Four:  Seeing  Role  More  as  In- 

volved with  People,  discriminate  the  two  groups  of  pastors  at  the  .05 
level  of  confidence.  These  two  dimensions,  while  functioning  as  discrimi- 
nators, do  not  seem  to  do  as  efficient  a job  as  the  other  three  dimen- 
sions. However,  because  of  the  reliabilities  of  the  ratings  of  the  three 
judges  as  reported  in  the  previous  section,  it  is  believed  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  hypotheses  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  is  justified. 
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In  analyzing  the  results  of  the  median  test,  it  was  noted  that  in 
the  effective  group  of  pastors  four  subjects  were  below  the  median  for 
the  entire  sample  on  four  out  of  five  dimensions  with  one  of  these  four 
below  the  median  in  all  five  dimensions.  That  is,  they  are  more  like 
those  pastors  in  the  ineffective  group  (see  Table  3).  There  were  three 
others  who  were  below  the  median  on  at  least  three  dimensions,  one  on 
two,  and  three  on  only  one  dimension.  The  large  number  of  effective  sub- 
jects below  the  median  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  discern  an  effective  pastoral  counselor  than  it  is  an  ineffective 
one. 

This  conclusion  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  the  in- 
effective group  two  pastors  are  rated  above  the  median  on  four  dimensions, 
one  on  three,  and  one  on  two  dimensions.  That  is,  they  are  more  like  the 
pastors  in  the  effective  group  (see  Table  4).  The  judges  see  the  subjects 
in  this  ineffective  group,  possibly,  as  more  stable  in  their  perceptions 
than  the  effective  group  which  had  below  median  ratings  of  ten  different 
subjects  on  one  or  more  dimensions.  It  seems  significant  that  on  the  most 
discriminating  dimension,  freeing  or  controlling,  only  one  pastor  scored 
above  the  median  in  the  ineffective  group. 

Four  of  the  effective  pastors  scored  at  the  median  on  Dimension 
Four  but,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  median  test,  were  reckoned  as  in 
the  group  at  or  below  the  median  as  recommended  by  Seigel  (Seigel,  1956, 
p.  303)  in  his  discussion  of  this  test.  If  there  were  a slight  change  in 
the  median,  these  four  would  be  above  it.  Such  a movement  would  make 
Dimension  Five,  Freeing  or  Controlling,  even  more  discriminating  than  it 
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TABUS  3 

INDIVIDUAL  MEAN  DIMENSION  SCORES  OF  EFFECTIVE  GROUP  OF  PASTORS  N-17 


Protocol  Code 

DIMENSION 

Number 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

1 

5.7 

5.0 

4.7* 

5.0 

5,7 

3 

2.3* 

3.7* 

4.0* 

3.7* 

6.0 

4 

3.7* 

5.0 

4.3* 

4.7* 

4.3* 

6 

4.0* 

4.3* 

4.7* 

4.0* 

3.0* 

7 

7.0 

6.3 

7.0 

5.7 

6.3 

8 

4.7 

6.0 

4.7* 

4.7* 

5.7 

13 

7.0 

6.0 

7.7 

7.7 

8.0 

14 

6.0 

4.7 

5.3 

6.3 

6.7 

15 

6.3 

6.7 

5.7 

5.7 

7.3 

19 

5.3 

4.3* 

7.3 

3.7* 

5.3* 

22 

3.3* 

5.7 

4.0* 

3.0* 

5.3* 

25 

8.3 

5.7 

6.0 

7.3 

7.3 

27 

6.7 

6.0 

4.7* 

5.7 

5.7 

28 

4.7 

4.0* 

5.3 

4.0* 

5.3* 

29 

7.3 

5.7 

5.0 

7.3 

5.3* 

30 

8.3 

7.7 

7.3 

7.7 

7.7 

32 

6.3 

5.0 

5.3 

7.0 

6.0 

Median  for  total 
sample  (N=32) 

4.3 

4.3 

4.7 

4.7 

5.3 

*Score  below  median  for  total  sample  for  that  dimension 
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ZABLE  4 

INDIVIDUAL  MEAN  DIMENSION  SCORES  OF  INEFFECTIVE  GROUP  OF  PASTORS  N=15 


Protocol  Code 

D I M E N S 

ION 

Number 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

2 

4.0 

3.7 

2.3 

2.7 

4.0 

5 

4.0 

4.3 

2.0 

3.7 

3.7 

9 

2.3 

4.0 

3.7 

2.7 

4.0 

10 

2.7 

3.7 

2.3 

3.3 

3.0 

11 

5.7* 

3.7 

3.7 

5.0* 

5.7* 

12 

4.7* 

6.7* 

6.3* 

6.3* 

5.3 

16 

2.3 

3.3 

4.3 

1.7 

2.3 

17 

2.0 

2.0 

2.3 

1.7 

2.3 

18 

2.0 

2.7 

3.0 

4.7 

2.7 

20 

4.0 

2.7 

3.7 

3.7 

3.3 

21 

7.3* 

6.3* 

5.7* 

7.0* 

5.3 

23 

4.3 

2.3 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

24 

2.0 

2.3 

3.7 

3.0 

2.3 

26 

3.3 

1.3 

3.0 

4.0 

1.7 

31 

3.3 

5.0* 

5.3* 

4.7 

5.0 

Median  for  total 
sample  (N=32) 

4.3 

4.3 

4.7 

4.7 

5.3 

*Score  above  median  for  total  sample  for  that  dimension 
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at  present  is.  Two  pastors  from  the  effective  group  are  at  the  median 
on  Dimension  Two,  four  on  Dimension  Three,  and  two  on  Dimension  Four. 

None  of  those  pastors  in  the  ineffective  group  who  are  above  the  median 
are  even  close  to  it.  All  exceed  the  median  by  one  to  eight  possible 
scores.  All  this  is  saying  that  it  is  apparently  easier  to  recognize, 
on  the  basis  of  the  protocols,  an  ineffective  pastor  than  it  is  an  ef- 
fective one. 

Discussion  of  Individual  Perceptual  Dimensions 

The  reliability  of  judges'  ratings  has  been  clearly  demonstrated, 
as  has  been  the  ability  of  the  five  perceptual  dimensions  to  discriminate 
these  two  groups  of  clergy  in  respect  to  their  effectiveness  as  pastoral 
counselors.  Let  these  five  dimensions  now  be  considered  in  decreasing 
order  of  their  ability  to  discriminate.  All  of  the  discussion  should  be 
understood  as  setting  forth  certain  possible  explanations  and  implica- 
tions of  the  results. 

Dimension  Five:  The  pastor  sees  the  purpose  of  the  pastoral  task 

more  as  freeing.  This  dimension  was  defined  in  this  ways  The  pastor  per- 
ceives the  purpose  of  his  pastoral  task  is  to  facilitate  growth  and  to 
help  the  person  become  aware  of  the  number  of  choices  available  to  him; 
to  create,  during  the  relationship,  an  atmosphere  that  enables  the  parish- 
ioner to  feel  free  from  threat  and  external  evaluation  to  be  more  open 
to  his  experience.  The  opposite  extreme  of  this  continuum  was  defined  in 
this  fashion:  The  pastor  perceives  the  purpose  of  his  pastoral  task  to 

be  the  manipulation  of  the  parishioners'  perceptions,  goals,  feelings  and 
ideas  in  accordance  with  a plan  judged  best  by  the  pastor;  the  creation. 
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within  the  parishioner,  of  feelings  of  dependency  upon  the  pastor;  the 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  the  behavior  of  the  other  person;  the 
inhibition  of  feelings  of  the  other  person;  the  evaluation  of  the  other 
person. 

Many  priests  may  feel  that  the  good  pastor  must  assume  responsi- 
bility  for  the  behavior  of  his  parishioners.  Having  this  responsibility, 
they  may  feel  that  they  must  provide  proper  guidance  in  the  form  of  ad- 
vice to  their  people,  especially  to  those  who  come  seeking  it. 

Involved  in  this  also  may  be  the  pastor's  perception  of  himself  as 
an  instrument  or  proclaimer  of  judgment  upon  his  parishioners  and  their 
behavior.  But  this  may  be  perceived  by  others  more  as  a subtle  form  of 
control  and  even  of  domination.  It  may  be  that  priests,  believing  the 
priesthood  to  be  necessary  in  the  Church,  in  some  instances  translate 
this  theological  necessity  of  ministerial  order  into  a similar  need  of 
people  for  priestly  advice  and  direction. 

In  the  group  of  pastors  rated  as  effective  not  only  by  their 
bishops  but  also  by  the  three  judges,  such  controlling  perceptions  seem 
reduced,  if  not  absent.  Such  pastors  seem  not  only  unwilling  to  judge 
their  counselees  but  also  take  pains  that  the  counselee  not  feel  judged. 

It  may  be  that  the  effective  pastor  perceives  his  task  to  be  somehow  the 
creation  of  a climate,  an  atmosphere,  a set  of  conditions,  such  that  the 
counselee  does  not  feel  threatened  by  the  obvious  authority  figure  of 
the  pastor.  The  effective  pastor  in  some  fashion  conveys  to  the  parish- 
ioner his  feeling  that  the  responsibility  for  choosing  is  the  parishioner's 
and  not  the  pastor's. 

Dimension  One:  The  pastor  sees  himself,  in  the  relationship,  as 
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identified  with  people  or  apart  from  people.  The  definition  provided 
for  the  positive  aspect  of  this  dimension  as  follows:  The  pastor  per- 

ceives himself  to  be  of  a piece  with  all  mankind,  to  be  subject  to  all 
of  the  temptations,  troubles  and  joys  of  other  human  beings;  to  share  a 
common  life  and  destiny  with  the  parishioner.  The  ineffective  end  of  the 
continuum  was  defined  as.  The  pastor  perceives  himself  as  separate  from, 
and  unrelated  to,  the  life  of  people  and  their  problems;  as  a person  ali- 
enated from  his  fellow  human  beings.  His  values  are  unrelated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  people. 

A careful  reader  of  the  protocols  of  the  ineffective  pastors  fre- 
quently gains  the  impression  of  a thinly  veiled  hostility  on  the  part  of 
several  pastors  toward  their  counselees.  Could  it  be  that  in  the  inef- 
fective pastors  such  feelings  of  hostility,  no  matter  how  carefully  pas- 
tors may  attempt  to  conceal  them,  even  from  themselves,  are  manifested 
and  often  reveal  the  pastors’  feelings  of  alienation  from  people? 

Another  possible  explanation  of  the  results  may  be  that  the  in- 
effective pastors,  as  a group,  also  seem  to  demonstrate  the  tendency  to 
see  the  parishioner's  problems  and  troubles  under  the  figure  of  sin  re- 
sulting from  disobedience.  The  suggested  solution  to  these  problems  is 
a renewed  obedience  to  the  law  by  the  counselee.  There  may  be  many 
reasons  for  this  concern  for  laws  and  rules.  One  certainly  may  result 
from  a misunderstanding  of  certain  theological  points  concerning  the 
priesthood.  The  ministry  is  an  order  of  persons  in  the  church  who  are 
set  apart,  after  a lengthy  period  of  preparation,  in  ceremonies  isdiich 
underline  the  apartness  of  the  priest's  position.  But  a priest  may  come 
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to  understand  this  apartness  not  as  a functional  separateness  but  apart- 
ness may  come  to  mean  in  reality  alienation  of  the  priest  from  people 
and  their  common  life  together.  Such  priests  in  dealing  with  people  may 
become  more  and  more  preoccupied  with  their  obedience  to  ecclesiastical 
laws  and  rules.  If  personal  problems  are  reduced  to  transgressions  of 
rules,  then  pastors  may  tend  to  require  obedience  to  the  law  above  all 
else. 

Dimension  Two:  The  pastor  sees  the  other  person  in  the  pastoral 

relationship  as  more  able  than  unable.  This  dimension  was  defined  as 
follows:  The  pastor  perceives  the  other  person  as  having  the  capacity 
to  deal  with  his  problems  and  believes  that  he  can  find  adequate  solu- 
tions to  his  problems.  Contrariwise,  the  pastor  doubts  the  capacity  of 
the  other  person  to  handle  himself  or  his  life. 

It  would  seem  that  involved  in  the  perception  of  another  person 
as  able  is,  in  a sense,  the  perception  of  the  other  person  as  he  is.  In 
order  to  perceive  a person  as  he  is,  his  feelings  which  reveal  so  much 
of  what  he  is,  must  be  accepted.  The  group  of  effective  pastors  seem 
quite  willing  to  accept  feelings  stated  by  their  counselees  rather  than 
to  reject  them.  By  contrast,  the  ineffective  pastors,  as  a group,  may 
have  believed  that  it  was  helpful  to  declare  to  a counselee  that  he  didn't 
really  feel  afraid,  or  that  he  should  not  feel  guilty,  or  that  he  wasn' t 
really  confused — all  expressions  frequently  found  in  protocols  from  inef- 
fective pastors.  Not  only  were  feelings  seemingly  thus  rejected,  but  in 
some  instances  the  rejection  was  so  worded  as  to  be  critical  of  the  per- 
son having  the  feelings.  Pastors  pronounced  some  feelings  as  "foolish," 
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"wrong,"  or  "no  good."  After  so  characterizing  the  counselee's  feelings, 
the  ineffective  pastor  may  say  to  the  counselee,  "The  right  thing  to  do 
is  . . All  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pastors  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a counselee  could  really  be  trusted  to  discern  his  own  prob- 
lems, much  less  to  find  solutions  for  them.  Therefore,  since  the  coun- 
selee is  incompetent  to  live  his  life,  the  pastor  must  supply  solutions. 

Dimension  Three:  The  pastor  sees  other  people  more  as  persons 

than  as  objects.  The  definition  of  the  effective  end  of  this  continuum 
states  that  the  pastor  relates  to  the  other  person  as  if  he  were  a unique, 
living,  human  being  possessing  uniquely  human  capacities  and  meaningful 
experiences;  a being  having  feelings  that  are  of  importance;  an  individual 
striving  toward  goals;  a being  in  process  of  becoming;  dynamic  and  cre- 
ative. The  pastor  perceives  the  parishioner  asj  in  the  words  of  Buber, 
a "Thou"  and  not  an  "it."  The  ineffective  end  of  the  continuum  was  de- 
fined as,  The  pastor  perceives  the  parishioner  more  as  an  object;  as  an 
"it"  with  few  feelings,  or  whose  feelings  are  of  little  meaning  and  ac- 
count; as  a "problem"  or  "case";  as  simply  the  personification  of  his 
difficulty,  e.g.,  an  alcoholic,  a gossip,  a juvenile  delinquent,  a sin- 
ner, a nagging  wife;  as  a "good"  or  "bad"  statistic  in  the  church  records; 
as  one  properly  and  beneficially  moved  about  according  to  a plan  not  of 
the  individual's  own  choosing;  as  essentially  reactive  and  passive. 

The  results  of  this  dimension  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  group 
of  effective  priests  perceive  their  counselee  more  as  a person,  more  as 
a dynamic  process.  The  contrast  in  findings  may  be  explained  in  this 
fashion.  To  confer  upon  another  human  being  all  of  the  attributes  and 
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qualities  of  a person  is,  among  other  things,  to  respect  him  deeply.  To 
recognize  the  uniqueness  of  another  is  also  to  recognize  his  dignity  and 
value  as  a person.  However,  if  one  perceives  the  other  individual  not 
as  a person  so  much  as  a thing,  as  more  inanimate  than  animate,  then 
there  is  no  recognition  of  any  personal  meanings,  any  striving,  any  dy- 
namic or  unique  qualities  in  the  other  individual. 

By  the  way  of  additional  explanation,  may  it  not  be  possible  that 
the  ineffective  pastors,  rather  than  knowing  the  other  individual  as  a 
person,  thought  it  sufficient  merely  to  know  some  single  facet  or  aspect 
of  the  person.?  This  process  seems  to  be  a kind  of  short-cut  to  knowledge 
of  the  other  individual.  In  literary  parlance  this  is  known  as  synedoche, 
in  which  one  aspect  of  the  thing  stands  for  the  whole.  The  process  by 
which  individuals  are  placed  in  large  categories  must  inevitably  overlook 
some  of  the  individual's  unique  qualities  and  minimize  him  as  a person. 

But  such  a procedure  is  often  a common  one  in  the  professions  and  the 
ministry  is  not  beyond  this  shortcoming. 

Another  way  in  which  it  would  seem  that  the  individual  is  recog- 
nized as  a person  by  the  group  of  effective  pastors  is  the  extent  to  which 
they  would  allow  their  counselees  to  speak  for  themselves  rather  than  to 
accept  without  question  the  evaluation  of  others.  The  Pastoral  Problem 
Response  Blank  with  its  preliminary  statements  concerning  the  counselee 
was  designed,  in  part,  to  tap  this  aspect  of  this  dimension.  The  ineffec- 
tive pastors  seemed  far  more  accepting  of  the  descriptions  of  their  coun- 
selees in  this  preliminary  statement  rather  than  any  statement  which  the 
counselee  himself  made.  One  gains  the  impression  from  the  protocols  of 
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the  ineffective  pastors  that  when  counselees  express  their  feelings, 
often  the  pastor  will  reject  them. 

Dimension  Four : The  pastor  sees  his  role  as  being  more  involved 

than  not  involved  with  other  persons.  The  more  favorable  aspect  of  this 
dimension  was  defined  as  follows:  The  pastor  perceives  that  his  real 

personal  characteristics  and  feelings  may  rightly  enter  into  his  rela- 
tionships in  an  interactive  process.  He  feels  committed  to  the  helping 
process.  He  perceives  that  he  may  be  genuinely  warm,  interested  and  con- 
cerned with  the  other  person  and  that  he  must  enter  into  the  other  per- 
son's world  of  feelings  and  experiencing.  The  less  favorable  aspect  was 
defined  thusly:  The  pastor  sees  his  task  as  a "professional"  one  char- 

acterized by  impersonal,  distant  and  detached  attitudes.  He  feels  the 
ideal  pastoral  relationship  is  a formal  one  in  which  the  pastor  should 
strive  for  personal  anonymity.  He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  perceive  that 
an  inactive,  inert,  unconcerned  role  is  appropriate  to  him. 

In  one  of  the  bishops'  criteria  for  an  ineffective  pastor,  mention 
was  made  of  the  "overly  professional  priest"  as  distinct  from  the  priest 
who  really  "loves  people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions."  Rogers  (1958)  has 
also  been  critical  of  the  "professional"  attitude  on  the  part  of  helping 
people.  Such  an  attitude  really  seeme  to  avoid  any  kind  of  involvement 
with  people.  Coldness  and  a detached  manner  are  other  ways  of  saying  es- 
sentially the  same  thing.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  instances 
this  reticence  about  personal  involvement  on  a warm,  human  level  grows 
out  of  the  tensions  resulting  from  attempting  to  bear  too  much  responsi- 
bility for  other  people.  The  pastors  who  felt  that  their  job  was  to 
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provide  advice  all  of  the  time  may  come  to  feel  that  too  many  demands 
are  being  made  upon  them  and  react  against  these  pressures  by  rejecting 
any  relationships  which  have  the  possibility  of  any  emotional  depth. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  rejection  of  counselee  feel- 
ings by  ineffective  pastors  as  a group.  Perhaps  a cleverer  method  of 
rejection  of  feelings  is  the  simple  non-recognition  of  than.  Ineffective 
pastors  more  often  responded  to  the  factual  content  of  counselee  state- 
ments rather  than  to  any  expressed  feelings.  They  were  concerned  with 
getting  at  the  facts  rather  than  feelings.  In  such  a way  it  is  possible 
to  remain  uninvolved  in  the  counselee' s problem.  It  may  also  be  that 
some  pastors  withheld  any  expression  of  their  own  feelings  because  they 
wished  to  remain  non- judgmental.  Effective  pastors,  however,  frequently 
conmunicated  some  rather  pronounced  feelings  concerning  the  counselee 
and  yet  did  not  seem  to  communicate  concomitantly  either  rejection,  hos- 
tility or  judgment,  but  understanding. 

As  the  author  reread  the  protocols  of  the  ineffective  pastors,  he 
got  the  impression  that  they  held  their  counselees  at  an  emotional  arm' s 
length,  as  it  were,  by  the  simple  device  of  talking  a great  deal.  As  a 
rough  test  of  this,  a spot  check  was  made  on  seven  randomly  selected 
protocols  from  the  ineffective  group  and  nine  from  the  effective  group. 
The  average  response  of  an  effective  pastor  was  eighty-three  words  in 
length.  The  average  response  of  the  effective  pastor  was  sixty-four 
words.  While  there  is  in  both  groups  a tendency  to  talk,  this  tendency 
seems  more  pronounced  among  the  ineffective  pastors. 
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Additional  Descriptive  Data  on  the  Sample 

In  Chapter  III  the  method  for  selecting  the  sample  was  presented. 
It  was  also  stated  that  other  personal  data  descriptive  of  the  sample 
were  gathered  during  the  personal  interviews.  These  additional  data 
were  such  things  as  age,  marital  status,  experience  in  the  ministry, 
size  and  status  of  present  congregation,  and  other  personal  information. 
This  was  done  to  determine  whether  the  two  groups  of  priests,  effective 
and  ineffective,  differed  in  any  respect  other  than  pastoral  counseling 
effectiveness.  Descriptive  data  fo  the  two  groups  are  reported  in  Table 
5. 

Differences  in  these  tiro  groups  should  be  noted  in  the  areas  of 
present  ecclesiastical  position  (rector,  vicar,  curate),  the  number  hav- 
ing done  graduate  work  beyond  seminary,  and  the  mean  and  median  of  both 
age  and  years  of  experience.  Effective  pastors  are  at  work  in  the  larger 
financially  self-supporting  congregations  called  "parishes."  Parishes 
possess  the  right,  subject  to  the  bishop's  permission,  to  engage,  or 
"call,"  their  priest.  Such  priests  are  called  "rectors."  "Vicars"  are 
those  priests  vdio  function  in  mission  congregations  which  are  usually 
smaller,  non-self-supporting,  newer  congregations.  In  most  instances 
mission  congregations  are  expected  to  grow  into  parish  status  in  not  too 
long  a time.  Priests  in  mission  congregations  are  named  to  their  cures 
by  the  bishop  directly.  "Curates"  are  assistant  priests  in  any  congre- 
gation but  are  rarely  found  in  missions.  Commonly,  rectorships  are  felt 
by  both  clergy  and  laity  to  be  more  desirable,  more  responsible,  higher 
paid  and  more  prestigeous  than  are  vicariates.  Therefore,  it  is  probably 
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TABLE  5 

SUMMARY  OF  ADDITIONAL  DESCRIPTIVE  DATA  FOR 
PASTORS  IN  THE  TUO  SAMPLE  GROUPS 


Item 

Effective 
Group 
N »17 

Ineffective 
Group 
N =15 

Title  in  present  position 
Rector 

16 

3 

Vicar 

1 

8 

Curate 

0 

4 

Married 

14 

12 

Mean  number  of  children 

3.6 

2.1 

Convert  to  Episcopal  church 

6 

5 

Had  counseling  course  in  seminary 

7 

4 

Had  graduate  work  beyond  seminary 

8 

4 

Mean  years  experience  in  priesthood 

16.5 

16.0 

Median  years  experience  In  priesthood 

16.5 

14.5 

Mean  age 

43.0 

47.4 

Median  age 

45.4 

46.3 

not  surprising  to  find  that  the  vast  majority  of  effective  pastors  are 
rectors.  The  typical  priest  in  the  effective  group  is  the  rector  of  a 
parish  of  about  850  communicants  and  this  is  his  fourth  position,  or 
cure,  since  his  ordination.  The  typical  priest  in  the  ineffective  group 
is  a vicar  of  a mission  congregation  of  approximately  200  communicants 
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and  this  is  his  sixth  position  or  cure. 

It  can  also  be  seen  from  Table  5 that  the  group  of  effective  pas- 
tors was  somewhat  younger  than  the  ineffective  group,  yet  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  mean  length  of  experience  in  the  priesthood.  The  inef- 
fective group  of  pastors,  while  containing  a large  proportion  of  men  with 
few  years  of  experience^  also  has  pastors  who  are  older  and  have  many  years 
pastoral  experience.  The  effective  group,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a small- 
er but  more  evenly  distributed  range  of  experience  and  age. 

Note  also  the  fact  that  almost  half  of  the  group  of  effective  pas- 
tors has  done  some  graduate  work  beyond  seminary.  The  nature  of  this 
graduate  work  was  not  investigated  in  this  study. 

Which  seminaries  were  attended  by  subjects  is  interesting  to  note 
and  lends  some  support  to  the  purpose  for  the  present  study  (see  Table  6). 
Those  effective  pastors  who  reported  having  had  some  seminary  preparation 
for  counseling  attended  two  seminaries  which  were  unrepresented  in  the  in- 
effective group.  The  ineffective  pastors  reporting  a seminary  preparation 
for  counseling  all  attended  one  seminary.  All  subjects,  effective  and  in- 
effective, reported  that  such  counseling  training  courses  were  elective. 
How  these  priests  held  in  regard  their  seminary  preparation  in  pastoral 
counseling  was  not  investigated. 

Both  the  reliability  coefficient  and  the  significance  levels  of 
the  findings  amply  justify  the  study's  method  of  making  inferences.  How- 
ever, one  comment  seems  in  order  in  this  connection.  Judges  made  their 
inferences  from  typescripts  of  the  responses  of  clergy  to  the  three  per- 
ceptual instruments.  In  four  instances,  two  in  either  group,  the 
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TABLE  6 

SEMINARIES  ATTENDED  BY  PASTORS  IN  SAMPLE 


Seminary 

Effective 
Group 
N “17 

Ineffective 
Group 
N “15 

Berkeley  Divinity  School 

1 

2 

General  Theological  Seminary 

4 

3 

Philadelphia  Divinity  School 

0 

1 

Virginia  Theological  Seminary 

5 

0 

Seabury-Western  Seminary 

3 

0 

Nashota  House 

1 

4 

Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific 

1 

1 

Other  Episcopal  seminaries 

1 

2 

Other  non-Episcopal  seminaries 

1 

1 

Private  study 

0 

1 

researcher,  who  did  all  data  collecting  in  person,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  judges  made  "errors"  in  their  ratings  of  protocols  so  that  a pas- 
tor, placed  by  the  bishops  in  one  group  (in  which  placement  the  re- 
searcher was  agreed  as  a result  of  his  interviews)  was  placed  in  the 
other  group  on  the  basis  of  judges'  ratings  on  one  or  more  dimensions. 
This  raises  the  question  of  how  much  information  is  lost  when  the  verbal 
responses  are  reduced  to  typescript.  Not  only  is  there  the  loss  of  a 
large  number  of  non-verbal  cues  which  provide  a context  for  the  verbal 
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responses,  but  also  what  was  intended  to  be  auditory  in  nature  is  trans- 
formed into  another  sensory  media,  the  communication  of  clerical  replies 
in  a visual  fashion.  What  greater  discriminant  capacity  might  not  be 
demonstrated  with  a research  design  which  proposed  to  make  inferences 
from  the  recorded  tapes  of  subjects,  or  even  from  video  tapes  which  would 
preserve  even  more  fully  all  of  the  interpersonal  communication? 

Criteria  for  Bishops'  Selection  of  Pastors 

Each  of  the  bishops  made  their  ratings  without  discussing  the 
matter  among  themselves.  While  no  reliability  studies  have  been  made 
on  these  ratings,  there  was  a marked  degree  of  agreement  among  the 
bishops  on  their  placement  of  priests  in  both  groups.  All  three  bishops 
agreed  on  ten  effective  pastors  and  twelve  ineffective  pastors.  There 
were  an  additional  sixteen  effective  and  thirteen  ineffective  pastors 
who  received  only  one  vote  for  inclusion  in  the  groups.  Since  agreement 
by  two  bishops  was  required,  these  single  vote  individuals  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  study.  In  only  two  cases  was  there  any  transposition  of 
priests  from  the  effective  list  of  one  bishop  to  the  ineffective  list  of 
another  bishop.  Neither  of  these  men  was  included  in  the  study,  since 
neither  received  the  required  two  votes  for  one  group  or  the  other. 

Following  the  stabilization  of  the  sample,  the  bishops  were  asked 
in  writing  to  state,  insofar  as  possible,  the  criteria  they  actually  used 
in  selecting  priests  for  one  or  the  other  group,  effective  or  ineffective. 

While  there  was,  of  course,  some  difference  in  wording  and  in  emphasis, 
all  three  bishops  seemed  to  be  in  general  agreement  as  to  qualities  which 

! 

made  for  effectiveness  in  pastoral  counseling.  They  were  agreed  that 
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pastors1  attitudes  toward  people  were  of  prime  importance.  That  is  to 
say,  the  bishops  valued  such  qualities  as  warmth,  genuine  interest  in 
people,  priests'  acceptance  of  others.  The  bishops  also  emphasized 
whether  priests  were  non- judgmental  in  their  approach  to  people  and  were 
non-rigid  in  the  sense  that  there  were  no  absolute  answers  to  problems 
apart  from  particular  situations  nor  did  the  priest  possess  all  the 
answers  to  all  of  life's  problems.  The  bishops  were  also  concerned  about 
the  leadership  qualities  in  their  priests,  qualities  such  as  permissive- 
ness, capacity  to  listen  to  others,  a reticence  at  the  imposition  of  the 
pastor's  will  upon  decisions.  A "lack  of  tension"  both  in  the  pastor  and 
in  his  work  or  position  also  was  rated  as  important  as  was  the  priest's 
feelings  of  security.  All  three  bishops  emphasized  that  a good  pastor 
must  truly  love  his  people  and  that  this  would  result  in  his  being  loved 
by  them.  Copies  of  these  letters  from  the  bishops  stating  their  criteria 
are  given  in  Appendix  I. 


CHAPTER  V 
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SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
Summary 

This  study  attempted  to  discriminate,  on  the  basis  of  five  per- 
ceptual dimensions,  or  characteristics,  of  perceptual  organization,  two 
groups  of  Episcopal  priests  rated  by  their  bishops  as  effective  or  inef- 
fective in  respect  to  their  role  as  pastoral  counselors.  This  perceptual 
approach  to  the  problem  of  discerning  effective  pastoral  counseling  was 
chosen  as  a possible  fruitful  one  after  a search  of  the  literature  failed 
to  yield  research  studies  which  dealt  specifically  with  the  Episcopal 
priest  as  counselor  but  did  produce  research  in  other  helping  professions 
indicating  that  a perceptual  frame  of  reference  might  prove  useful  for 
discriminating  the  effective  from  the  ineffective  pastors.  The  five 
dimensions  chosen  for  research  were  recast  in  the  form  of  hypotheses 
concerning  the  group  of  effective  pastors.  These  hypotheses  were 

that  the  group  of  pastors  rated  effective  by  their  bishops  would 

1.  in  their  relationships,  see  themselves  as  more 
identified  with  people; 

2.  in  their  relationships,  see  other  people  as  more  able; 

3.  relate  to  people  more  as  persons; 

4.  see  their  role  more  as  being  involved  with  people;  and 

5.  see  the  purpose  of  their  pastoral  task  more  as  freeing, 
than  would  the  group  of  pastors  rated  as  ineffective  by  their 
bishops. 

A total  of  thirty- two  priests  were  subjects  in  the  study  and  pro- 
vided data  in  the  form  of  responses  to  the  Pastoral  Problem  Response 
Blank--an  author-devised  instrument  consisting  of  ten  bits  of  conversa- 
tion setting  forth  pastoral  problems,  a picture  story  involving  each 
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pastor's  approach  to  a problem  perceived  in  Card  13  of  Murray's  Thematic 
Apperception  Test,  and  three  pastoral  incidents  from  each  subject's  own 
pastoral  experience.  These  data,  in  typescript  form,  xrere  studied  by 
three  judges  and  globally  rated  on  the  basis  of  the  five  dimensions.  In 
addition  to  the  perceptual  data,  other  personal  descriptive  data  were 
also  collected  by  the  researcher. 

The  ratings  by  the  judges  were  treated  statistically  to  determine 
both  the  reliability  of  the  judges'  ratings  and  the  ability  of  the  dimen- 
sions to  discriminate  between  the  two  groups.  The  judges'  reliability 
was  clearly  demonstrated.  The  ratings  of  the  judges  on  the  dimensions 
also  discriminated  the  pastors  rated  effective  from  those  rated  ineffec- 
tive and  this  discrimination  was  demonstrated  to  be  statistically  signi- 
ficant. Therefore,  the  results  of  the  study  support  the  hypotheses  and 
tend  to  justify  the  conclusions  drawn. 

Conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  study,  the  following  conclu- 
sions seem  to  be  warranted  concerning  effective  and  ineffective  Episco- 
pal pastors. 

1.  Priests  who  perceive  that  they  are  persons  just  as  everyone 
else,  sharing  a common  life  and  destiny  with  other  people,  are  more  ef- 
fective pastors  than  those  priests  whose  values  are  unrelated  to  people 
and  who  perceive  themselves  to  be  isolated,  or  insulated,  from  the  rest 
of  humanity. 

2.  Priests  who  perceive  other  people  as  human  beings  capable  not 
only  of  seeing  the  right  thing  for  them  to  do,  but  also  the  doing  it,  are 
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more  effective  pastors  than  those  priests  who  see  others  as  lacking  the 
ability  to  find  adequate  solutions  to  their  problems  and,  therefore, 
must  have  answers  supplied  for  them. 

3.  Priests  who  relate  to  their  counselees  as  dynamic,  creative 
human  beings  striving  to  live  in  the  best  way  they  know  how  and  whose 
feelings  are  of  value,  significance  and  in$>ortance  to  everyone,  are  more 
effective  pastors  than  those  priests  \«ho  relate  to  their  counselees  as 
if  they  were  reactive  and  passive  beings  whose  feelings  were  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  facts  which  can  be  fitted  into  a diagnostic  pattern  to 
form  a basis  for  the  priest  to  give  directions. 

A.  Priests  who  permit  their  own  feelings  to  enter  into  a pastoral 
relationship,  who  perceive  the  possibilities  of  personal  growth  existing 
in  all  interpersonal  relationships,  who  seek  to  understand  their  counse- 
lees ' feelings,  are  more  effective  pastors  than  those  priests  who  will 
not  permit  themselves  to  get  involved  personally  with  other  persons  but 
strive  for  impersonal,  unemotional,  detached  relationships  with  their 
counselees . 

5.  Priests  who  perceive  their  pastoral  counseling  task  to  be  pri- 
marily a freeing  of  their  counselees  from  the  threat  of  external  judg- 
ment, including  the  priest's,  the  church's  or  God's,  are  more  effective 
pastors  than  those  priests  who  seek  to  control  the  behavior  and/or  feel- 
ings of  their  counselees  and  who  feel  it  their  duty  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  counselees.  Effective  pastoral  counselors  also  perceive  their  task 
to  be  the  freeing  of  their  counselees  to  discover  and  be  aware  of  the 
various  Solutions  to  their  problems  and  to  choose  the  solution  the 
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coun8elee  thinks  the  best  for  himself  in  his  situation. 

In  addition,  the  findings  of  this  research  seem  to  support  two 
further  general  conclusions. 

Both  Rogers  (1958)  and  Heine  (1950)  have  come  close  to  saying  that 
there  is  but  one  helping  relationship  regardless  of  the  setting  in  which 
it  is  found.  All  relationships  which  are  truly  helpful  possess  in  common 
certain  characteristics  which  depend  primarily  upon  the  helper  for  their 
creation  and  effectiveness.  The  findings  of  this  present  study  lend 
greater  support  to  the  contention  that  the  person  of  the  helper  is  the 
important  variable  in  that  relationship  called  helping. 

Contemporary  psychologists  who  have  been  saying  that  the  percep- 
tual organization  of  a person  provides  a fruitful,  meaningful,  and  help- 
ful area  of  study  in  order  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  human  behavior, 
specifically  helpful  behavior,  will  derive  aid  and  comfort  from  the  re- 
sults of  this  investigation  into  the  field  of  pastoral  counseling.  The 
protocols  utilized  in  the  research  are  rich  in  varieties  of  behavior 
manifested  by  the  several  pastors,  but  the  perceptions  behind  the  behav- 
ioral masks  remained  consistently  stable  and  describable  in  the  terminol- 
ogy of  the  dimensions  selected  for  study. 

Implications 

A more  general  concern  of  this  study  was  the  possible  value  that 
the  findings  might  have  for  seminary  education.  Without  doubt  there  needs 
to  be  adequate  training  of  clergy  to  do  pastoral  counseling,  because 
priests  will  be  faced  with  a welter  of  their  parishioners'  personal  prob- 
lems. The  effective  pastor  cannot  be  described  simply  in  terms  either  of 
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what  he  does  or  what  he  knows.  Often  the  effective  pastors  in  this  study 
did  little  that  was  very  different  from  what  the  ineffective  pastors  did. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  effective  pastors  seemed  to  manifest  any  special 
ability  at  diagnosing  the  emotional  problems  of  their  parishioners.  The 
criteria  used  by  the  bishops  in  making  their  evaluation  of  the  counseling 
effectiveness  of  these  priests  were  not  attributes  which  were  specifi- 
cally related  to  a polished  or  particular  counseling  technique.  The  the- 
ological schools,  therefore,  to  concentrate  on  the  teaching  of  a technique 
of  counseling  to  seminarians  would  seem  to  be  less  than  beneficial  to 
their  students  and  future  counselees  of  their  priests.  Seminary  faculty 
who  are  highly  trained  in  a particular  counseling  orientation  would  seem 
not  to  be  necessary.  What  would  seem  to  be  pointed  up  by  this  research 
is  a greater  concentration  on  the  creation,  of  a climate  for  emotional  as 
well  as  intellectual  growth  of  the  seminarian  as  of  greater  importance 
and  value.  Whether  a man  is  an  effective  pastor  seems  to  be  far  more 
dependent  upon  how  he  perceives  than  upon  what  he  specifically  knows  or 
does. 

It  would  seem  that  seminaries  would  do  well  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  seminarians  to  experience  relationships  which  are  non- judgmental, 
freeing,  and  deeply  personal  as  a facilitation  to  becoming  the  kind  of 
person  who  later  seems  to  become  an  effective  pastor.  It  would  seem  also 
that  the  future  pastor  should  become  increasingly  familiar  with  himself, 
with  the  structure  of  his  own  perceptual  world. 

The  concentration  of  many  contemporary  theological  educational  pro- 
grams upon  clinical  training  centering  in  a study  of  the  psychiatric  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  may  be  quite  unhelpful  to  the 
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seminarian.  Such  a program  may  tend  to  focus  again  upon  the  learning  of 

an  extensive  body  of  specialized  knowledge  somewhat  alien  to  the  tradi- 

\ 

tional  role  of  the  priest  as  a helping  person.  Such  clinical  training 
in  mental  hospitals  and  exclusively  by  psychiatrists  may  tend  to  convince 
the  seminarian  that  the  only  way  people  can  be  helped  is  through  psy- 
chotherapy. It  may  also  bee loud  the  outlook  of  the  seminarian  so  that  he 
will  see  all  personal  problems  as  psychopathological.  The  present  find- 
ings would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  effective  counselor  is  the  one  who 
perceives  in  a certain  way  rather  than  the  pastor  who  possesses  a corpus 
of  professional  knowledge,  psychiatric  or  theological. 

Tliis  is  not  to  deny  the  value  to  the  pastor  of  knowledge  which  will 
enable  him  to  recognize  the  pathological  nature  of  certain  behaviors  in 
his  counselees  and  make  the  proper  referral  to  a psychiatrist.  But  some- 
times the  net  effect  of  specialized  knowledge  has  been  to  alienate  the 
possessor  from  the  remaining  population.  The  good  pastor,  however,  is 
actively  involved  and  identified  with  his  counselees,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  or  controlling  them  in  the  right  way,  but  in  order  that 
the  pastor  may  help  each  to  be  free  to  grow  and  develop  in  his  own 
unique  way. 

All  of  these  statements,  of  course,  need  more  supporting  evidence 
which  can  come  through  an  extension  of  this  research  to  other  priests. 

The  present  study  has  had  as  its  subjects  only  those  clergy  in  a specific 
diocese,  a very  restricted  sampling  despite  the  rather  cosmopolitan  nature 
of  the  diocese  studied.  There  are  some  10,000  clergy  in  91  dioceses  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  An  enlarged  and  more  geograph- 
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ically  dispersed  sampling  of  these  clergy  would  certainly  contribute 
to  our  understanding  of  the  effective  pastor. 

The  present  research  used  as  its  criterion  of  effectiveness  the 
judgment  of  the  three  bishops  in  the  diocese.  If  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  these  perceptual  dimensions  could  also  be  used  to  discriminate  the 
clergy  who  have  been  rated  effective  by  their  peers,  that  is,  their  fel- 
low priests,  the  validity  of  the  present  findings  would  be  further  es- 
tablished. Another  criterion  might  very  well  be  the  ratings  of  the  coun- 
selees  of  pastors,  for  in  a sense,  it  is  the  people  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  pastoral  counseling  abilities  of  clergy  that  are  the  ultimate  bene- 
factors of  these  services  and  abilities  of  pastoral  effectiveness.  Such 
a study  would  concern  itself  with  the  counselee's  perceptions  of  his  prob- 
lems, his  pastor,  and  the  pastoral  counseling  relationship. 

In  time,  such  research  may  result  in  an  instrument  which  could  be 
used  as  a screening  device  by  seminaries  and  bishops  for  clergy  place- 
ment. There  are  increasing  numbers  of  positions  in  the  church  where  a 
pastoral  ability  is  not  required.  If  it  were  possible  to  predict  who 
would  be  an  ineffective  counselor,  such  a priest,  together  with  many 
others,  might  be  spared  a great  deal  of  suffering  because  of  poor  place- 
ment in  a situation  where  a pastoral  ability  was  both  required  and  ex- 
pected* By  no  means  does  this  research  state  that  because  a man  is  an 
ineffective  pastor,  within  the  confines  of  how  this  word  "pastor"  is  de- 
fined, he  is  therefore  an  ineffective  priest.  However,  by  utilizing  the 
same  basic  approach,  future  research  may  be  helpful  in  providing  measures 
of  effectiveness  in  other  areas  of  ecclesiastical  functioning.  If  it  is 
found  that  effectiveness  in  all  these  areas  of  ministerial  function  can 
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be  measured  by  inferring  the  perceptual  organization  of  the  priest,  per- 
haps theological  school  programs  could  then  be  evaluated  as  to  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  training  seminarians  by  measuring  the  direction  and  degree 
of  change  in  seminarians'  perceptions  as  a result  of  their  theological 
education. 

This  study  chose  for  investigation  only  five  of  the  forty  percep- 
tual dimensions  evolved  by  the  seminar  at  the  University  of  Florida,  as 
mentioned  in  Chapter  II.  It  would  seem  to  be  of  value  if  other  of  these 

i 

dimensions  could  be  studied  in  the  Episcopal  priest  in  his  several  minis- 
terial roles.  Such  research  would  increase  our  ability  to  measure  the 
richness  of  the  perceptual  organization  of  effective  and  ineffective 
pastors. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  study  will  be  of  value 
to  the  seminaries  in  their  curriculum  planning.  The  future  effectiveness 
of  the  church  in  meeting  the  needs  of  her  people  is  dependent  in  large 
measure  upon  a pastoral  ministry  which  is  as  effective  as  it  can  be.  This 
study  has  touched  upon  one  aspect  only  of  that  pastoral  ministry,  out  i<- 
is  an  aspect  which  seems  to  be  in  increasing  demand  by  people. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 


BISHOP'S  LETTER  TO  CLERGY 


January,  1964 


Dear 

As  you  may  or  may  not  know,  the  Rev.  John  A.  Benton  has  been 
for  the  last  several  years  talcing  graduate  work  in  counselling  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  Sometime  ago  he  suggested  he  would  like  to 
write  a dissertation  on  the  characteristics  necessary  in  a priest  for 
a pastoral  ministry.  I thought  it  was  a good  idea  and  agreed  that  we 
would  help  in  any  way  we  could. 

As  a result,  the  three  bishops  of  the  diocese,  without  consul- 
tation, have  recommended  to  him  certain  of  our  men  with  experience  who 
might  well  be  interviewed  in  connection  with  this  project.  Your  name 
was  among  those  given. 

I am  writing  this  note,  and  unfortunately  it  has  to  be  a form 
letter  because  there  are  18  or  20  men  involved,  asking  you  if  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  cooperate  with  Fr.  Benton  in  this  project  which  may 
prove  of  great  value  for  the  church. 

Thanking  you  for  your  help,  and  with  warm  personal  regards,  I am 

Faithfully  yours. 

Bishop  of  . 
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APPENDIX  B 


RESEARCHER'S  LETTER  TO  CLERGY 


Newberry,  Fla. 
January  15,  1964 


You  have,  no  doubt,  already  received  a letter  from  Bishop  _________ 

asking  your  help  in  providing  data  for  my  doctoral  dissertation  at 
the  University  of  Florida.  My  study  concerns  itself  with  the  counsel- 
ing aspect  of  the  pastoral  ministry  of  priests  in  the  Diocese.  Priests 
have  been  selected  who  meet  several  criteria,  such  as  how  long  in  the 
diocese,  how  long  ordained,  type  of  congregation,  pastoral  experience, 
age,  etc . 

You  will  be  asked  to  respond  verbally  (responses  are  to  be  tape  recorded 
by  me)  to  three  different  instruments.  Depending  upon  the  length  of 
your  replies,  the  time  to  be  consumed  is  about  one  hour  fifteen  minutes. 
There  will  be  no  writing  required  other  than  your  name,  address  and 
telephone  number  on  the  enclosed  card.  Other  priests  who  have  responded 
have  found  the  procedure  interesting.  Needless  to  say,  all  responses 
will  be  confidential  and  anonymous  and  no  names  or  locations  will  appear 
in  the  published  study. 

I will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  consent  to  assist  me  in  this  work  by 
participating  in  the  study.  Because  you  meet  certain  of  the  required 
criteria,  your  failure  to  participate  will  adversely  affect  the  study. 

A pre-addressed  card  for  your  reply  is  enclosed.  Please  indicate  where 
I may  telephone  or  write  you  to  make  the  interview  appointment.  Since 
I expect  to  interview  about  40  priests  in  the  Diocese,  I will  appreciate 
your  reply  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  I may  begin  making  appointments. 

I hope  to  complete  all  interviews  by  February  15  and  all  must  be  com- 
pleted by  March  1. 

Your  help  and  cooperation  are  very  much  appreciated. 

Faithfully  yours. 


John  A.  Benton,  Jr. 
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APPENDIX  C 


PASTORAL  PROBLEM  RESPONSE  BLANK 

Each  of  us  deals  with  all  kinds  of  problems  and  we  know  from  our 
own  experience  and  the  experience  of  others  that  there  is  probably  a 
variety  of  ways  each  problem  could  be  dealt  with.  Different  clergy  will 
use  different  approaches  to  the  same  problem,  or  as  they  say,  "circum- 
stances alter  cases,"  even  for  each  of  us  as  we  work  with  people.  What 
we  are  interested  in  here  is  finding  out  the  various  xvrays  different 
clergy  would  respond  to  the  same  bits  of  conversation  dealing  with  a 
variety  of  problems  which  every  parish  priest  faces. 

Here  we  have  ten  imaginary  persons,  some  parishioners  of  yours, 
some  not,  but  each  has  a problem  which  he  wishes  to  talk  over  with  you. 

In  each  case  there  is  a short  preliminary  statement  about  who  the  person 
is  who  speaks  and  where  the  conversation  takes  place  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances. Imagine  that  you  are  the  priest  to  whom  each  person  addresses 
his  conversation  and  then  tell  me  what  immediate  reply  you  think  you 
would  make  to  such  a statement.  Try  to  make  your  replies  as  real  and 
genuine  as  possible.  You  may  also  indicate  what  you  might  do  as  well  as 
say.  You  may  supply  from  your  imagination  any  further  details  about  each 
speaker  which  may  assist  you  in  making  your  response  so  long  as  these  de- 
tails do  not  contradict  anything  stated  here. 
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PROBLEM  1.  The  speaker  in  this  instance  is  a leading  layman  in  your 
parish  and  his  wife  is  president  of  one  of  the  women's  guilds.  You 
have  seen  him  lately  xzhen  you  thought  that  he'd  had  too  much  to  drink, 
and  gossip  has  it  that  he  has  been  a little  too  friendly  with  his  sec- 
retary. He  seems  to  be  a good  father  to  his  three  children.  The  time 
is  during  your  regular  afternoon  office  hours  and  the  place  is  in  your 
office  of  the  church. 

MAN:  Well,  you  see.  Father,  it's  not  that  I want  a divorce  because  I 

don't.  I don't  believe  in  divorce  and  I know  what  the  church's 
teaching  is.  Maybe  it  isn't  all  her  fault  but,  my  God,  that 
woman  is  hard  to  live  with’.  I never  get  a moment's  peace  around 
the  house  because  she's  always  after  me,  hounding  me,  just  always 
boring  in  on  me. 

Response : 


PROBLEM  2.  The  speaker  in  this  case  is  not  an  Episcopalian  but  is  an  ac- 
quaintance of  yours.  He  has  occupied  a position  of  wealth,  responsibil- 
ity, and  social  prominence  in  the  community  in  the  past.  Presently  he 
makes  his  living  selling  real  estate  on  commission.  You  happen  also  to 
know  his  wife,  whom  he  deserted  several  months  ago,  is  willing  to  take 
him  back  if  he  will  stop  drinking,  join  her  church,  and  become  a faith- 
ful member  of  AA.  He  has  cone  to  see  you  because,  as  he  put  it,  "I  had 
nowhere  else  to  turn  and  I'm  afraid  what  I might  try  to  do."  What  fol- 
lows is  spoken  immediately  following  the  above  statement  about  being 
afraid  of  what  he  might  do.  The  place  is  your  study  at  home  about  10 

P 

MAN:  You  want  to  hear  the  story  of  my  life?  It's  booze,  booze,  and 

more  booze.  Now  everything's  all  gone,  wife,  family,  money,  job, 
reputation,  self  respect,  everything.  Everything's  all  gone. 

Response : 


PROBLEM  3.  This  is  a 17-year-old  boy  who  in  the  past  has  been  an  altar 
boy,  but  you  have  not  been  able  to  interest  him  in  any  of  the  other  youth 
programs  in  the  parish  and  he  has  missed  his  altar  duties  more  and  more 
frequently  of  late.  He  has  high  abilities  both  intellectual  and  social, 
but  just  doesn't  seem  to  want  to  make  the  effort  to  realize  his  poten- 
tial. He  is  the  youngest  of  three  children.  His  brother  is  in  service 
and  his  sister  is  married.  His  mother  and  father  are  deeply  concerned 
about  his  "rebelliousness"  and  have  sought  your  help.  The  boy  is  in  the 
office  now  in  response  to  your  request  to  see  him.  The  time  is  3:30  p.m. 

BOY:  This  agreeing  with  your  parents  all  the  time  is  for  the  birds. 

I've  got  a mind  of  my  own  and  feelings  of  my  own  so  \fcy  should  I 
have  to  do  what  they  want  all  the  time?  They  say  it's  for  my  own 
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good  but  all  I can  see  is  that  it's  to  make  them  happy  just  to  be 
lording  it  over  me  all  the  time,  just  so  I'll  know  who's  boss. 

Response : 


PROBLEM  4.  This  speaker  is  a successful  banker  and  your  vestry  treasurer. 
He  is  a faithful  communicant . He  had  his  first  heart  attack  not  too  long 
ago  and  was  advised  to  reduce  his  work  load,  but  he  made  only  a token  ef- 
fort in  this  direction.  You  are  visiting  him  in  the  local  hospital  where 
he  is  to  have  a regular  checkup  tomorrow  morning.  The  conversation  takes 
place  in  his  private  room.  The  time  is  about  8:30  p.m.,  following  even- 
ing visiting  hours. 

MAN:  And  I'm  always  afraid,  afraid  of  everything,  but  afraid  of  dying 

mostly.  I dream  all  the  time  about  dying.  I just  don't  know  what 
I'm  going  to  dol  After  all,  like  you  say,  we  must  all  die  some 
time  and  as  Christians  we  are  assured  of  our  resurrection  and  eter- 
nal life  but  I'm  still  afraid  of  it'.  Maybe  I don't  have  enough 
faith.  It's  driving  me  crazy'. 

Response : 


PROBLEM  5.  The  child,  Sandra,  in  this  case  has  been  causing  trouble  re- 
peatedly in  Church  School.  You  have  called  past  the  office  of  her  father 
to  talk  with  him  about  the  situation  and  it  is  there  that  the  following 
conversation  takes  place.  The  father  is  a "young  man  on  the  way  up." 

His  wife  is  active  in  the  parish  and  in  civic  affairs.  You  married  them. 
Sandra  is  an  only  child  as  is  her  mother.  Meg,  the  speaker's  wife,  has 
spoken  to  you  once  before  about  the  difficulty  she  has  in  conmnnicating 
with  her  husband,  how  they  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  talk  with  one  another 
about  serious  matters.  The  time  is  about  10  a.m. 

MAN:  The  only  conflicts  we've  ever  had  are  about  Sandra,  how  to  disci- 

pline her  and  all  that.  How  do  you  discipline  a child  or  train 
them  so  that  they  grow  up  to  be  fairly  decent  human  beings  and 
Christians?  Meg  and  I can't  seem  to  agree.  I wonder  if  any  two 
people  ever  agree  about  things  like  this?  But  they  seem  to.  Are 
all  parents  as  confused  as  I am?  Have  all  of  them  made  a mess  of 
things  like  Meg  and  I seem  to  have  with  Sandra? 

Response : 


PROBLEM  6.  This  woman  has,  on  your  advice,  been  seeing  a psychiatrist  of 
your  recommendation . The  original  complaint  was  profound  depression  and 
inability  to  get  along  with  anyone.  She  says  that  she  finished  therapy 
last  week  and  has  come  by  to  thank  you  and  to  tell  you  how  much  improved 
she  feels  now.  The  following  is  said  with  some  heat  and  feeling.  She 
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is  a parishioner  of  yours.  The  place  is  your  office  at  the  church  and 
the  time  is  3 p.m.  during  your  regular  office  hours. 

WOMAN:  I feel  so  good  because  here  for  the  first  time  I am  really  be- 

ing me,  really  letting  all  the  checks  and  masks  go  loosel  What 
a wonderful  feeling  of  freedom  to  tell  George  off,  not  to  fear 
disagreeing  with  him,  to  let  him  know  that  now  for  a little 
while  we  were  all  going  to  listen  to  me.  To  ME*.  That  I wasn' t 
going  to  do  anything  else  that  I didn ' t really  feel  like  doing 
and  that  if  George  or  anyone  else  in  the  family  didn't  like  it 
they  could  just  lump  it'. 

Response : 


PROBLEM  7.  The  speaker  here  is  not  a parishioner,  though  his  wife  is. 

He  is  37  and  has  been  caring  for  his  invalid  mother  for  some  years  in  his 
own  home.  The  mother  has  been  neither  an  easy  patient  nor  a paying  one. 
Recently  her  mind  lias  begun  to  go  (hardening  of  the  arteries  in  the 
brain  the  physicians  say  and  nothing  can  be  done  for  it;  it  will  only 
get  worse)  and  she  wanders  off  easily  so  that  she  must  be  carefully 
watched  at  all  times.  You  are  aware  that  the  home  of  which  he  speaks 
is  not  the  best,  but  it  is  the  only  one  available  at  a price  the  man  can 
afford  and  that  it  is  within  visiting  range.  The  young  man's  married 
sister,  Jane,  has  never  helped  out  financially.  The  speaker  lias  come  to 
see  you  more  at  the  insistence  of  his  wife  than  of  his  own  accord  he  says. 
The  time  is  8 p.m.  in  your  study  at  home. 

MAN:  Mother  always  said  that  when  I was  young  I caused  her  a lot  of 

heartache,  much  more  so  than  my  sister  Jane.  Now  I want  to  do  what 
I can  to  make  up  for  this.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  that  I took 
her  in  the  first  place  instead  of  letting  her  go  with  Jane.  This 
was  one  way  that  I could  make  up  to  her  in  a small  way  for  what 
pains  I caused  her  in  the  past.  But  now  I can't  do  this  any  more. 

It  just  seems  that  I've  caused  her  more  suffering  here  at  the  last. 
Not  only  am  I bringing  this  on,  but  I'm  going  to  walk  off  and  leave 
her  in  the  hands  of  strangers  by  putting  her  in  that  nursing  home. 

I don't  think  she  really  wants  to  go  even  when  she  says  that  she 
does,  that  it  will  be  better  all  around.  How  can  I continue  to 
live  with  myself?  What  is  the  right  thing  to  do? 

Response : 


PROBIJ5MJ3.  The  speaker  is  a young  man  of  the  parish  whom  you've  known 
for  several  years.  He  isn't  as  active  as  he  once  was  in  the  church.  He 
is  an  irregular  attender  at  services.  He  is  engaged  to  the  daughter  of 
your  Senior  Warden  who  is  not  too  enthusiastic  about  the  marriage  and  has 
so  informed  you.  His  daughter,  Mary,  is  a sensible  girl  and  tells  you 
that  she  loves  the  speaker  very  much.  The  other  girl  spoken  of  here  has 
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a reputation  for  her  loose  sexual  behavior.  The  conversation  takes  place 
in  the  rectory  study  early  in  the  evening*  The  boy  has  a date  with  Mary 
later  but  said  that  he  wanted  to  talk  with  you  first. 

MAN:  I just  couldn't  control  myself.  One  thing  led  to  another  and  then 

it  just  happened.  Why,  we  don't  love  each  other.  She's  not  the 
kind  of  girl  a guy  falls  in  love  with.  Nothing  would  have  happened 
if  Mary  and  I hadn't  quarreled  so  that  night.  I really  do  love 
Mary--or  at  least  I thought  I did  until  this  happened.  But  I've 
got  to  tell  her.  I couldn't  marry  her  with  this  on  my  conscience. 
But  what  will  happen  to  us  now?  What  will  she  say?  What  will  she 
do?  I'd  die  if  I lost  her  even  though  it  would  be  ray  own  damn 
fault . 

Response : 


PROBLEM  9.  The  speaker  is  a rather  well-to-do  woman  of  the  matronly 
type,  an  active  and  regular  communicant,  who  is  also  a rather  substantial 
contributor  to  the  parish.  She  and  her  husband  had  opposed  the  marriage 
of  which  she  speaks  from  the  beginning  and  had  tried  to  get  you  to  inter- 
cede with  their  son  with  the  hope  that  the  marriage  might  be  averted.  You 
have  visited  in  the  son's  home  and  found  much  the  same  conditions  of  which 
she  speaks.  The  son  has  been  to  see  you  about  marital  problems  once,  and 
the  subject  of  a possible  divorce  was  brought  up  then,  but  you  have  heard 
nothing  more.  The  speaker  has  called  to  see  you  during  regular  office 
hours  at  your  office  at  the  church.  The  time  is  about  11  a.m. 

WOMAN:  Bobby  told  us  it  just  seemed  to  be  a case  of  a wife  not  wanting 

the  responsibility  of  the  house.  She  never  had  the  breakfast 
dishes  washed  or  the  beds  made,  even  t&en  he  came  home  for  sup- 
per. He  insists  she  wouldn't  keep  the  house  clean  but  left 
magazines,  and  overflowing  ash  trays,  and  dirty  coffee  cups 
lying  around  all  the  time.  I don't  know  if  this  is  true,  of 
course,  but  what  can  we  do?  All  I know  is  that  whenever  I'd  drop 
past  for  a visit  things  did  seem  a bit  disheveled  and  unkempt, 
but  I tried  to  think  this  was  due  just  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
expecting  the  baby  and  was  so  tired.  Bobby  has  asked  for  our  ad- 
vice and,  while  both  his  father  and  I hate  to  interfere  in  their 
lives,  especially  when  we  don't  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  we 
do  want  to  do  what's  best  for  them  both,  and  especially  for  our 
future  grandchild. 

Response : 


pp.otylkh  10.  The  speaker  is  a woman  parishioner,  a faithful  member  of  the 
altar  guild.  Until  recently  she  was  in  her  pew  at  every  weekday  celebra- 
tion and  the  early  service  every  Sunday.  There  is  nothing  that  you  know 
of  nor  that  she  has  told  you  that  would  seemingly  account  for  the  guilt 
she  expresses.  She  is  weeping  as  she  tells  you  the  following.  She  has 
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chosen  to  speak  with  you  in  the  sacristy  about  20  minutes  before  a 
weekday  service  at  10  a.m. 

WOMAN:  I feel  so  full  of  sin,  so  apart  from  God  all  of  the  time.  How 

can  I forget  t&at  I've  done?  past  is  so  evil,  so  sinfull 
I've  done  things,  terrible,  things,  of  which  I'm  so  ashamed 
now.  I can't  come  to  church  any  more  because  I feel  so  unclean 
inside.  I'm  not  worthy  of  God's  forgiveness. 


Response 


APPENDIX  D 


PERSONAL  DATA  BLANK 


1.  Name 

2.  Church 

3.  Age 

4.  Marital  status 

5.  Children 


6 . Convert : Yes 

No 

Age 

7 . Bachelors  degree : 

Date 

College 

Major 

8.  Theology  degree: 

Date 

Seminary 

9.  Special  course  in  counseling  in  seminary 

< • . • « 

10.  Graduate  work 

11.  Ordained  priest:  Date  Where? 

12.  Ecclesiastical  history: 

Location  Type  Communicants 
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APPENDIX  E 


JUDGES'  EATING  SCALE  FOR  PERCEPTUAL  DIMENSIONS 


Negative 


RATING  SCALE  PERCEPTUAL  DIMENSION 

Positive 
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12345673  9 


Dimension Set  No.  Judge Rating, 
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APPENDIX  F 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  JUDGES 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  determine  whether  two  groups  of 
Episcopal  priests,  acting  as  pastoral  counselors,  can  be  discriminated 
from  one  another  on  the  basis  of  their  perceptual  organization.  We  are 
going  to  deal  with  only  five  aspects,  or  characteristics,  of  that  percep- 
tual organization;  these  are  referred  to  as  "dimensions."  These  dimen- 
sions are  (1)  The  pastor  sees  himself,  in  the  relationship,  as  identified 
with  people  or  apart  from  people;  (2)  The  pastor  sees  other  persons  as 
able  or  unable;  (3)  The  pastor  perceives  other  persons  primarily  as  per- 
sons or  as  objects;  (4)  The  pastor  sees  his  role  as  being  involved  or  not 
involved  with  other  people;  and  (5)  The  pastor  sees  his  task  as  freeing 
or  controlling  others.  You  will  find  each  dimension  defined  on  the  cover 
sheets  to  the  rating  scale  booklets.  Please  familiarize  yourself  with 
these  definitions. 

Basic  to  this  study  are  two  points  of  view:  (1)  that  the  priest, 

as  any  helper,  is  seen  as  helpful  or  unhelpful  depending  upon  the  priest 
and  his  perceptions;  and  (2)  that  all  behavior  is  a function  of  percep- 
tion. There  is  research  which  indicates  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
behavior,  discerned  by  clients  or  those  helped  as  helpful  and  thus  effec- 
tive, but  there  is  a wide  latitude  of  behaviors  which  are  discerned  as 
helpful.  There  are,  apparently,  certain  stable  characteristics  common  to 
the  perceptual  organization  of  those  clergy  who  function  effectively,  or 
ineffectively,  in  the  helping  relationship. 
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Each  priest  was  interviewed,  usually  at  his  office  at  the  church, 
and  his  responses  to  three  instruments  were  tape  recorded.  From  these 
tapes,  coded  typed  copies  of  the  set  of  responses  for  each  priest  have 
been  made.  Certain  corrections  in  grammar  have  been  made  and  any  material 
such  as  names  and  locations  have  been  deleted  in  order  to  avoid  any  poss- 
ible identification.  I have  also  deleted  remarks  which  seemed  to  be  asides 
to  the  interviewer,  or  were  unrelated  to  the  point  of  the  study,  or  were 
needlessly  repetitious.  Clergy  have  been  rated  as  effective  or  inef fee- 
tive  by  their  three  bishops  who  are  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  and 
these  ratings  will  be  used  as  the  criterion. 

You  will  find  five  booklets  of  rating  sheets  in  your  case.  Each 
booklet  contains  32  numbered  rating  scales  arranged  in  the  prescribed  order 
for  making  your  rating  on  each  dimension.  In  addition  to  the  definition 
of  the  dimension  being  rated,  the  prescribed  order  of  rating  is  also 
found  on  the  cover  sheet  so  that  you  may  easily  arrange  the  protocols  in 
the  proper  sequence  prior  to  making  the  rating  on  that  dimension.  The 
protocols  are  numbered  from  1 through  32  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner 
of  the  first  sheet  of  each  protocol.  Please  note  that  for  each  dimension 
you  will  rate  the  protocols  in  a systematically  varied  order.  For  your 
information,  it  is  pointed  out  that  each  judge  will  rate  the  dimensions 
in  a different  order.  The  order  of  rating  for  each  judge  is  attached  to 
the  inside  of  each  case  and  each  booklet  has  written  on  the  cover  sheet 
the  sequence  in  which  it  is  to  be  rated.  Since  ratings  are  to  be  global, 
that  is,  all  three  responses  as  a whole,  please  read  the  entire  protocol 
for  each  subject  before  rating  each  dimension.  Mark  an  "X"  on  each  rating 
scale  at  the  point  at  which  you  think  the  subject  should  be  rated. 
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Transfer  this  numerical  rating  to  the  blank  at  the  bottom  of  each  rating 
scale  sheet.  The  lower  end  of  the  scale  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  subject 
does  not  exhibit  the  characteristic  being  rated,  the  characteristic  is 
distinctly  absent;  and  conversely,  the  high  end  of  the  scale  indicates 
that  the  subject  does  exhibit  the  characteristic  to  a great  degree,  or 
pronouncedly.  You  are  requested  to  rate  on  a dimension  no  more  than  four 
protocols  every  hour;  and  further,  to  rate  no  more  than  one  dimension 
every  24  hours. 
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ORDER  OF  JUDGES’  RATING  OF  DIMENSIONS  AND  PROTOCOLS 

Judge  A 

Dimension  Two  (read  down  from  left) 


1 

5 

9 

13 

17 

21 

25 

29 

2 

6 

10 

14 

18 

22 

26 

30 

3 

7 

11 

15 

19 

23 

27 

31 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

Dimension  One 

31 

17 

19 

21 

23 

25 

27 

29 

12 

14 

32 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

24 

26 

28 

30 

16 

18 

20 

22 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

15 

1 

3 

Dimension  Five 

26 

30 

2 

6 

10 

14 

18 

22 

3 

7 

11 

15 

19 

23 

27 

31 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

4 

8 

21 

25 

29 

1 

5 

9 

13 

17 

Dimension  Four 

1 

13 

25 

5 

17 

29 

9 

21 

4 

16 

28 

8 

20 

32 

12 

24 

7 

19 

31 

11 

23 

3 

15 

27 

10 

22 

2 

14 

26 

6 

18 

30 

Dimension  Three 

13 

25 

5 

17 

29 

9 

21 

1 

32 

12 

24 

4 

16 

28 

8 

20 

19 

31 

11 

23 

3 

15 

27 
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6 

18 

30 

10 

22 

2 

14 

26 
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Jute  £ 

Dimension  Throe 
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5 

9 

13 

17 
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APPENDIX  I 


LETTERS  FROM  BISHOPS  GIVING  CRITERIA  FOR  EATING  PASTORS 


From  letter  of  first  bishop 

. . . Criteria  of  selection?  I did  not  consciously  establish  any. 
As  the  names  of  all  of  the  men  were  of  those  I have  known  for  some  time 
I may  have  '•felt"  my  x*ay  toward  selections,  at  the  same  time  having  many 
memories  of  various  experiences  I had  had  with  each  of  them. 

Factors  which  I am  sure  did  influence  me  are: 

1.  Has  he  been  happy  (content  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  him)  in  his  present  situation  and/or 
in  others  prior  to  the  present  one? 

2.  How  much,  or  how  little,  correspondence  is  there  in  the  Di- 
ocesan file  from  him  concerning  '•problems"  among  his  people 
in  relationship  to  him? 

3.  And  how  much  from  his  people  concerning  problems  in  relation- 
ship to  the  vicar  or  rector? 

4.  Was  he  a shepherd  who  led  or  one  who  goaded? 

5.  How  does  he  get  along  with  his  Vestry  or  Vestry  Consnittee? 

Have  there  been  drop-outs  among  them  because  of  the  vicar  or 
rector? 

6.  Does  he  accept  and  give  every  effort  to  support  the  program 
of  the  church,  or  in  practice  act  as  a congregationalist,  or 
even  an  individualist? 

7.  Is  he  so  rigid  (high  or  low)  that  he  makes  no  effort  to  meet 
people  of  different  experience  where  they  are,  with  sympathy? 

8.  Is  he  "Got  ray  collar  on  backwards  type  of  autocrat"  who  is 
overly  ready  to  stand  on  (or  even  fight  for)  his  "prerogatives"? 

9.  Does  he  really  love  people  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  or  is 
he  a somewhat  professional  minister  or  priest? 

10.  Is  he  the  sort  of  man  I would  want  to  minister  to  my  wife  and 
children  were  I called  out  of  this  world?  . . . 

From  letter  of  second  bishop 

...  I should  say  there  probably  were  three  things  that  entered 
into  judging  men  as  pastors  and  they  are  somewhat  vague. 

1.  Has  the  work  gone  well  and  with  a minimum  of  tensions  where 
the  man  has  served? 

2.  Has  the  man  been  loved  generally  by  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gations he  has  served? 

3.  Has  there  been  specific  testimony  that  the  man  has  been  help- 
ful as  a pastor  dealing  with  people  in  trouble  or  with 
troubles? 
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To  explain  the  three,  from  long  observation  I am  convinced  that 
the  most  important  thing  for  the  church's  work  is  that  a priest  be  a good 
pastor.  Consequently,  when  a man  is  a good  pastor  the  work  does  go  well. 
No  other  ability  can  quite  equal  the  importance  of  this.  Love  responds 
to  Love  and  if  a man  loves  his  people  he  is  a good  pastor  and  they  natur- 
ally respond  with  a love  for  him.  Travelling  the  Diocese  and  with  a flood 
of  correspondence,  the  Bishop  does  hear  in  every  instance  some  testimony 
as  to  a man's  handling  of  given  situations  either  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able. Of  course  we  do  not  have  a report  on  every  single  instance  and  it 
is  possible  that  one  might  hear  one  or  two  or  three  unfavorable  reports 
on  a man's  handling  of  a given  situation  and  close  investigation  would 
find  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  he  did  well.  . . . 

From  letter  of  third  bishop 

...  It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  me  to  go  over  my  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  men,  without  probably  taking  a look  again  at  the  list,  and 
the  way  in  which  I picked  them. 

I would  say  that  my  first  criterion  was  the  evidence  of  the  way  in  which 
the  people  relate  to  the  priest,  and  their  confidence  in  him  as  their 
counsel  and  guide. 

Secondly,  all  of  the  men  I chose,  I believe,  had  a deep  seated  conviction 
in  their  dealings  with  individuals,  but  they  are  not  people  who  are  rigid 
or  judgmental  in  their  mode  of  operation.  In  addition  to  this,  it  seems 
to  me  that  these  men  are  characterized  by  an  openness  and  willingness  to 
face  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  all  of  the  answers,  and  can  listen  to 
the  other  person,  and  are  willing  to  share  their  own  experiences  and 
failures  with  the  person  they  are  counselling.  In  other  words,  they  seem 
to  give  people  the  sense  of  identification  with  them. 

Those  whom  I felt  were  the  poorest  priests,  are  people  who  are  absolutely 
rigid,  and  are  insecure  in  their  own  life  to  such  a degree  that  they  have 
to  appear  to  be  always  right.  These  men  seek  to  impose  their  will  on 
others,  and  do  not  allow  participation  in  the  decision  making  process, 
either  personally  or  corporately  in  the  work  of  the  parish. 

Thirdly,  the  next  reason  for  ray  negative  judgment  was  the  fact  that  these 
people  were  so  centered  in  their  task  that  they  seem  to  be  protecting  God 
and  his  Church,  that  the  individual  felt  a sense  of  rejection.  They  were 
cold  in  personal  relationships,  and  not  interested  in  the  person,  as  a 
person.  . . . 
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John  A.  Benton,  Jr.,  was  born  February  15,  1925,  in  Tampa,  Florida. 
His  undergraduate  work  was  done  at  the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Florida,  ^&ere  he  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1945.  He  next 
attended  the  School  of  Theology  of  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tennessee,  where  he  received  his  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  in  1948.  Re- 
turning to  the  University  of  Florida,  he  earned  the  Master  of  Education 
degree  in  1962.  Post  master’s  study  was  done  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

He  was  ordained  a priest  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1949  and  has 
held  the  following  cures:  Curate,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Tampa,  Florida, 

1948- 1949;  Vicar  and  Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Orlando,  Florida, 
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